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More of these signs 
are going up all over 
the Northwest 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


PURE products now sold through 
hundreds of additional outlets 


On January 1st, over 400 service stations of W. H. Barber 
Company and its jobbers in Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, 
and the Dakotas, started selling the branded products of 
The Pure Oil Company. 

Although PURE has been marketing its products in this 
area for over a quarter of a century, the acquisition of the 
marketing facilities of the Barber Company rounds out 
PURE distribution in this important area which is tributary 
to PURE’s recently acquired Lemont, Illinois, refinery. 

Finished products from Lemont are now moved economi- 
cally through the new Badger Pipeline into Wisconsin, or by 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Producer @ Refiner © Transporter © Marketer 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


barge up the Mississippi to marine storage and terminal 
facilities in lowa and Minnesota. This storage capacity has 
been increased by 35 million gallons, and flexibility of dis- 
tribution provided, as a result of the Barber acquisition. 

The addition of the Barber facilities is another important 
step forward in PURE’s aggressive growth program. 
Throughout its entire marketing area, the continual build- 
ing and remodeling of service stations at strategic locations 
is making it convenient for more and more motorists to 


” 


“‘Be sure with Pure’’. 


Be sure 
with Pure 





More People for a Growing Business 


Bell telephone companies offer good opportunities 


for capable men and women 


There’s a great deal of wonderful equipment 
connected with your telephone. But it takes 
people to bring it into being and make it 
work. And there have been big increases in the 
number of telephone people—especially in the 
last few years. 


Despite the large increases in the use of dial, 
there are today 234,000 operators in the Bell 
System. This is about double the number that 


were required before the war. And in many 
places Bell telephone companies need more peo- 
ple right now! 


=32Cc 


All in all, there are more than 735,000 men 
and women employed by the Bell System—an 
increase of 260,000 in the last ten years. 

This is the largest number in history and 
shows that people are still the greatest thing in 
the telephone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





has 100-year iron ore supply in its “own backyard” 


There’s an estimated five billion tons of taconite, 
a low-grade iron-bearing rock, in the Lake 
Superior region. The development of this deposit 
virtually guarantees our nation a highly important 
domestic supply of iron ore for many years to come. 


The mining and developing of taconite have 
given birth to a new billion-dollar industry. Until 
recently, taconite, one of the hardest substances 
known to man, was too difficult to quarry. Now, 
a searing jet flame drills holes for blasting. After 
blasting, the rock is pulverized. The iron dust is 
separated and rolled into small pellets that are 
hardened by heating, and shipped. The pellets 
have a 62 per cent iron content, much higher than 
most natural ores. 


At the town of Silver Bay, Minn., the Reserve 
Mining Company, jointly owned by Republic and 
Armco Steel Corporation, will produce 3,750,000 
tons of iron pellets a year. Reserve’s Minnesota 
operation could be expanded to a capacity of ten 
million tons a year as requirements warrant. 


Republic’s long-term planning for the control of 


its raw materials stresses the extraction of taconite. 
Just as close to home, there are the high-grade 
iron ores in Labrador where Republic has a sub- 
stantial interest in the Iron Ore Co., of Canada. It 
looks across the sea to deposits in foreign lands, 
too. This is to guarantee a lasting diversification 
of reserves. Each year Republic uses a half million 
tons of rich, red Liberian ore. And at home, 
Republic resources include iron ore mines in 
Alabama, Michigan, Minnesota and New York. 


Still planning ahead, Republic is exploring the 
possible concentration of ferruginous sandstone. 
There are more than a billion tons of this iron- 
bearing sandstone in the Birmingham basin alone. 
If Republic’s experimental project, carried on in 
conjunction with National Lead Company, is suc- 
cessful, vast tonnages of iron ore concentrate will 
be available from this now useless rock. 


In addition to iron ore, Republic has ample 
reserves of limestone and coal. 


Raw material resources are one of Republic’s 
great strengths. 


REPUBLIC STEEL cenerat orrices: cuevetann 1, onlo 


Where diversification creates stability 
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Alvin’s Ordeal 


In sorting financial facts from 
fancy, Forses editors often must 
work under a sometimes helpful, 
sometimes just plain harassing bar- 
rage of publicity laid down by our 
friends in the public relations busi- 
ness. It comes in an unending 
stream—by telephone, telegraph, 
letter, engraved card and private 
messenger. Invitations encompass 
everything from a plane trip to in- 
spect a new factory in the slash- 
pine country of Georgia to a taxi 
trip to chat with a beaming new 
Manhattan-based president. 

The Call of Duty. Sifting the 
wheat from the chaff for Forses’ 
fact-demanding readers is often 
a herculean task. Harder by far is 
the job af ascer- 
taining in ad- 
vance whether an 
invitation is the 
source of some 
real news or an 
over-eager press 
agent’s effort to 


Pirte. 


zini. Reception overwhelming 
Pumped hand. No check of cre- 
dentials; could easily have been 
from Daily Worker and no one the 
wiser. Twenty-odd other reporters 
already on hand, also ahead of time 
All drinking coffee. Accepted cup, 
sat down with three others on two 
facing sofas. Asked if anyone had 
clue as to top secret. One volun- 
teered information that it had to 
do with clearing room of germs, 
electronically. Second said he 
wasn’t aware there were any, to 
speak of. This reminded third that 
wife was under impression vitamins 
escaped from milk bottles if left 
standing with caps off. 

“Finally ushered into presi- 
dent’s office, 23 
minutes late. As 
wind howled 


4 A N outside on Fifth 
‘an YY) Avenue, presi- 
/ dent stepped over 

to air condition- 

er, turned it on 





pull a P.T. Bar- 
num. Consider, 


Emitted pleasant, 
humming sound 





for example, this 
telegram that 
burst upon Forses one day a few 
weeks back: 

REVOLUTIONARY TOP SE- 
CRET DEVELOPMENT ON 
DISPLAY HOTEL PLAZA. CAN 
YOU COME? ADVISE. 

To test the validity of this de- 
velopment (whatever it was) we 
asked our man Alvin to peek in. 
Alvin, a veteran reporter, is used 
to such things. But this one floored 
him. Though it happened many 
weeks ago, Alvin has never quite 
recovered. Here’s a few excerpts 
from the report he handed in: 

“Apprehension mounted as the 
day named approached. Finally 
left office early, insuring arrival in 
time to cope with all contingencies. 
On the way, mentally reviewed 
personal security status, regretted 
lack of FBI security clearance, as- 
sumed credentials (one press card, 
driver’s license, unsolicited auto 
rental credit card) would pass 
muster. Recalled passport in good 
shape. 

“Proceeded with visable calm, 
internal trepidation, to suite. There 
greeted by effusive man in grey 
flannel suit and hearty manner. Al- 
so very sincere tie, probably Bron- 


v President draped 

arm over condi- 
tioner, announced ‘the greatest 
development in the history of air 
conditioning: the new Electronic 
Germ-Killer Air Conditioner. 
Within ten minutes this unit will 
make the air as much as 99.6% 
pure. Lady reporter 
‘Almost like Ivory 
pure.’ 

“From far side of room, reporter 
asked if new germicidal air condi- 
tioner would suck germs into room 
from outside. Appeared hesitant 
about breathing. Promptly 
sured by expansive president 

Fresh Air. “Downstairs once more, 
inhaled fresh air with new appreci- 
ation of its worth, moved along to 
another hotel (Waldorf-Astoria) to 
see another new 1956 line, found 
same reporters as at Plaza, differ- 
ent drinks (Martinis, Manhattans). 
Toured down line of TV receivers. 
Featured Robot Tuning (horizontal 
and rotary), Hi-Fi Choir of Speak- 
ers. All tuned in, some to Maggi 
McNellis, others to Robert Q. Lewis. 
Engineer asked what reporters 
thought of new line. One finally 
answered: ‘There don’t 
be any good 


9°” 


there? 


remarked, 
Soap—99.44% 


reas- 


seem to 
shows on, do 











Stamps and Seals 


a whole day’s mail. 


in a few minutes! 


You no longer need to waste time 
laboriously licking and _ sticking 
stamps and envelope flaps at the end 
of your busy days. The postage meter 
does it faster, more neatly, and more 
efficiently ... this electric model, for 
example, can stamp and seal 300 
letters in two minutes! 

The postage meter prints postage 
—any amount you need, for any kind 
of mail—directly on the envelope, 
with dated postmark —and with your 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 94 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


Name 


Address 


own small ad, if you like. A big time 
saver with parcel post, too—prints 
postage on special gummed tape for 
all kinds of packages. 

The meter is set by the postoffice 
for any amount of postage you want 
to buy... protects it from damage, 
loss or misuse, accounts for postage 
on visible registers. Anyone can be 
a metered mailer...and anyone can 
easily learn to use a meter. It more 
than pays for itself in any office —in 
so many ways! 

There’s a model, hand or electric, 
priced for every business, large or 
small. Call or write your nearest 
PB office for a demonstration, or 
send for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal rates with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 
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PitNEY-Bowes, Inc. *~ 
1722 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send free TJ booklet, F Postal Rate Chart to: 














READERS SAY 


Eighth Annual Report 
on American Industry 


Sir: I have on my desk the January 
issue of Forses which I think is the finest 
issue of a business and finance magazine 
I have ever seen. 

The section devoted to railroads was 
of course of particular interest to me and 
I enjoyed it immensely. Your analysts 
who prepared this article certainly got 
an abundance of pertinent information 
concerning the nation’s principal rail- 
roads into a very few pages, which is the 
kind of story I like to read. 

—A. E. STropparp 
President, 
Union Pacific Railroad Co 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Str: I read with a great deal of interest 
your recent article (Forses, January 1) 
rating the various railroad managements. 
Evidently, whoever wrote the article is not 
very well acquainted with the facts—es- 
pecially the difficulties which beset man- 
agements of certain . . . short-haul rail- 
roads like the Chicago & North Western. 
The present management of the North 
Western has been plagued until recently 
with inherent difficulties resulting from 
previous inefficient management. I would 
suggest that a look be had at the efficien- 
cies which have been produced on the 
North Western during the past two or 
three years rather than rating it on its 
net income. 

—Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN 
EMPLOYEE AND STOCKHOLDER 


Forses editors, well aware of the North 
Western’s troubles (see “Off the Track”, 
Oct. 15, 1955), have not rated the CaNW 
on its lack of profitability but evidences 
of the quality of present management 
—Eb. 


Sir: Congratulations on the interesting 
Eighth Annual Report on American In- 
dustry (Forses, January 1). The very 
concept of the report bespeaks Forses 
editors’ courage and perspicacity. 

—WAaLTER J. TUOHY 

President, 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sir: I have read with a great deal of 
interest and considerable enlightenment 
your Eighth Annual Report of American 
Industry. Of course, I was most inter- 
ested in the section on our Electrical 
Equipment industry. Believe me, you 
have made a keen analysis and excellent 
interpretation of the ni&ny factors which 
are buffeting our business today. 

—J. H. CARMINE, 
President, 
Philco Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sm: Your article (January 1) on Pan 
American’s Juan T. Trippe stated that 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks .. . failed 
to give equal commendation to the other 
airlines that ordered jets. Pan American 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Greatest advance in 4-door hardtops 


THE BIG Ml ‘PAaeton 


Mercury introduces an all-new, truly different 


4-door hardtop...unexcelled for style and smartness 


Another example of Mercury’s styling leadership! 
Now on display—in Mercury dealer showrooms 
throughout the country—is the newest advance in 
4-door hardtops . . . the luxurious new Mercury 


Montclair Phaeton! 


Along with its excitingly different low-silhouette 
styling, the Phaeton features better visibility . . 
with extra-spacious viewing for rear seat passengers 
... and wide-wide doors for easy entrance and exit. 


This glamorous, new BiG M Phaeton, a truly 
great advance in 4-door hardtops, is another big 
reason why owners and dealers agree “it pays to 
travel with Mercury.” 


FOR 1956—THE BIG MOVE IS TO 


THE BIG MERCURY 


A Magnificent Value in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


MERCURY DIVISION—FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


6200 West Warren Avenue 
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SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 


is keeping pace with 


industry trends through 


Christmas tree—dual producer—Texas 


and natural gas from 


more than 9,000 wells in 


the U.S.A. and Canada. 


FE D-X is the brand name of quality prod- 
iad ucts manufactured by D-X Sunray Oil 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
Ok Clompary 





READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
was the first American company to order 
jets and was commended accordingly. 
Did you expect Secretary Weeks to com- 
mend every airline company that fol- 
lowed the leader? 


—GEORGE WARHIT 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Sir: ... It was gratifying to find the 
January 1 issue up to your usual high 
standards in maintaining excellent an- 
alyses of the various industries. Your 
name-calling and pin-pointing of the in- 
dividual companies was a fine feature of 
the issue. 

—NATHANIEL G. BuRLEIGH 
Professor of Industrial Management, 
Amos Truck School of Business 


Administration 
Hanover, N. H. 


Str: .. . Excellent . . . one of the best 
ever in the roundup on industry 
—Dick FuRBER 
Northern States Power Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sir: .. . An outstanding issue with a 
world of valuable information for the 
investor. There seem to be remarkably 
few slips. But the units of measurement 
given under “Natural Gas” got tangled 
up. On page 113 MCF is defined as 
“million cubic feet”; this should be “thou- 
sand cubic feet” instead... . 

— A. J. GILarDI 
Seattle, Washington 
Reader Gilardi is correct, caught Forses 


flatfooted—Eb. 


Sim: Your fine annual report on Ameri- 
can Industry appears to me to be one of 
the best things of its kind that has come 
my way in years. Your research people 
and your staff make each article on the 
individual industries discussed seem 
written by people from the inside. I have 
particular reference to the article on my 
own industry on pages 89 to 96. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am so impressed that I won- 
der whether it is possible to obtain (ad- 
ditional) copies . . . I value my copy so 
highly that I do not wish to see it leave 
my hands. 

—R. A. STERNTHALL 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sm: I have read ... the January 1 
issue of Forses covering your Eighth 
Annual Report on American Industry 

. and note that no coverage has been 
given to the petroleum industry, as well 
as certain other large segments of indus- 
try, such as steel and rubber... . 

—Frep B. Branson 
Comptroller, 
Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In order to give as complete industry 
coverage as possible, Forses rotates its 
Surveys. Roundups omitted in our an- 
nual issue will be carried in other issues 
turoughout the year.—Ep 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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BovaiRD & SEYFANG 
Compressors 





CLARK Bros. 


Compressors 





DRESSER-IDECO 
Steel Towers 





" DresseR MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
, Couplings 





IDECO 
Drilling Riga 





LANE-WELLS 
Well Surveys 





MAGNET COVE BARIUM 
Drilling Mud 





PaciFic PUMPS 
Pumps 





Roots-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
Blowers 





Security ENGINEERING 
Drilling Bits 


SIE 


Electronics 





WELL SuRVEYS 
Electronics 


reports i955 


another record 
year of performance 
and progress 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


For the fiscal years ended October 31 
In Thousands of Dollars 1955 
Net Sales 164,762 
Profit before taxes on income 19,246 
Taxes on income 8,880 
Net earnings 10,366 
Working capital 56,640 


Property, plant and equip- 
ment—net 34,675 


Expenditures for property, 
plant and equipment .. . 10,445 


Shareholders’ equity .... 78,419 
In Dollars per common share 
Earnings 

Dividends 

Book value 


* Current Annual Dividend Rate $2.50 





1954 
157,011 
17,652 
7,992 
9,660 
54,255 


30,572 


7,300 
72,517 


COMPLETE 1955 ANNUAL REPORT ON REQUEST 


A Growth Company 


SVRIES, ING. : i 
ili aii Serving Growing Industries 

and Electronic 

Equipment and Services 
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Are 


you 
interested 
in 
growth 
stocks? 


If you are, you'll probably 
want a copy of our new pub- 
lication “111 Growrn Stocks” 


It represents the best judgment 
of all the industry specialists in 
our Research Department about 
those companies most likely to 

row at better than average rates 
in the years ahead. 


A little over a year ago, when 
we brought out a publication 
like this for the first time, inves- 
tors found it one of the most use- 
ful studies we ever issued. 


If you think you'd find this 
new edition helpful, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy—with- 
out charge or obligation. 


No, we're not anxious just to 
give this valuable 44-page book 
away. But if you are sincerely in- 
terested in growth stocks—and if 
you can afford the long-term 
risks involved in buying them— 
we're equally interested in seeing 
that you have the best review of 
the subject that we know about. If 
you want a copy of “111 GRowTH 
STOCKS”, just write— 


Department SD-75 
MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 


READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Grammatical Notes 


Sm: It is not often that a man with 
no better background in English than a 
simple college degree 30 years ago can 
be a critic. Nevertheless, I could not 
resist the . . . item in your January 1 
issue in which your writer says, “a 
talent in which Patterson has no peers 
and few equals.” “Peer” means “equal.” 

—wW. E. WILLiaMs 

President & General Manager, 

The Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Old Grad Williams remembers well 
what Forses’ latter-day collegians for- 
got—Eb. 


Sir: With sadness I note that you too, 
alas, have joined the erroneous ranks of 
the “Lily-Gilders.” (Forses, January 1). 
One simply does not GILD the lily! One 
PAINTS it. (Shakespeare—c.f. “to paint 
the lily, to gild, with refined gold,” etc., 
etc. 

—GeorcE W. JACKSON 
Oreland, Penn. 


Hoover and R.F.C. 


Sm: ... . Mr. Worthington Adams 
writes as you would expect a good Geor- 
gia Democrat to write about the function 
of the RFC under Mr. Roosevelt... . 
[but] the RFC was created . . . by Presi- 
dent Hoover, a Republican. Perhaps we 
should set Mr. Adams straight on this, 
and he can then brag about some worth- 
while accomplishments of a Democratic 
Administration. . . . Mr. Adams is right 
in saying that Roosevelt came up with a 
program that helped corporations in their 
“attempt to dig themselves out of the de- 
pression.” “Attempt” is the key word. 
The record shows that from 1933 to 1941 
the country was in a very poor economic 
condition. Roosevelt tried hard but in 
vain to create a better economic cli- 
mate. ... 

—EvucEeneE K. ARNOLD, DDS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sm: Had Hoover remained in office in- 
stead of letting FDR take over in 1933, he 
undoubtedly would have done as much 
good with the RFC as the FDR Admin- 
istration—probably more. 

—W. W. ZiecE 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sm: The RFC was originated by 
Hoover, but made unworkable by the 
Democratic majority as a device to insure 
his defeat. 

—Tuomas R. REED 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sm: If . . . other people along with 
Adams had had more knowledge of facts 
perhaps the country would not have had 
to suffer Roosevelt so long. 

—Don L. Brown 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sir: .... You might make Mr. Adams 
squirm a little by reminding him that 
President Hoover signed the Federal 
Statute creating the Federal Home Loan 
Banking System on July 22, 1932. 

—W. S. BUTTERFIELD 
Jackson, Mich. 


Sir: .. . . One of the conclusions I must 
draw from the existence of such crea- 
tures as Worthington Adams is that the 
. . . Democratic Party . . . has succeeded 
in erecting a curtain of lies around one of 
our greatest living Americans . . . Her- 
bert Hoover. 

—BayYarpD TEIGAN 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sir: .... Let’s keep the record straight, 
as Al Smith would have said. 
—FrankK D. RICHARDSON 
Alexandria, Va. 


Sim: Mr. Adams does not know what he 
is talking about 
—Georce N. VESTOR 
Howell, Mich. 


Sm: I presume you have already re- 
ceived droves of letters from irate Re- 
publicans. ... 

—Epwarp N. PATToNn 
Menlo Park, Calif. 











NEXT ISSUE: 


new future at home. 





EX PATRIATE’S RETURN. In ore-rich Peru, fabled Cerro de Pasco has 
made itself one of the world’s biggest and richest miners. Now it is eying a 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I enclose: [1] $5 for 1 year of Forses, [) $10 for 3 years. 
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All of these Shares having been sold, this advertisement appears 
only as a matter of record. 





10,200,000 Shares 


Sordotor Company, 


Common Stock 


($5 Par Value) 











Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in this State. 





Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The First Slee Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
White, Weld & Co. 
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SLEEPER SEATS TO EUROPE 
AT NO EXTRA FARE! 


There’s plenty of room for “over-six-footers” in a spacious 
TWA sleeper seat—the ultimate in comfort at no extra 
fare! Every mile is a restful one as you stretch out and 
really relax in the luxurious surroundings of TWA’s 
world-famous First Class service. You fly on world-proved 
TWA Constellations or great new Super-G Constellations— 
quietest, most luxurious long-range airliners in the skies. 

And with TWA’s Discount Fares, you can bring the 
entire family along on a business-vacation trip at amazing 


savings. Get all the details, today! 
Sleeper seats are yours at no extra fare to: 


LONDON ZURICH LISBON ATHENS 
PARIS MILAN MADRID CAIRO 
FRANKFURT ROME TEL AVIV 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
RESERVATIONS 


see your TWA travel agent or call TWA, 
Trans World Airlines. a || 
Fly the finest... FL ) 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


@.3.4.- EUROPE: AFRICA: ASIA 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


INDUSTRY PROBLEM: OLD AGE NUMBERS 


Far-sighted managements are quietly, cooperatively 
examining the situation which the country faces concern- 
ing the growing number of citizens over 65. Dr. Daniel 
Bergsma, New Jersey State Commissioner of Health, 
points out that “It is clear that with each succeeding year, 
increasingly large numbers of people are crossing over 
into the so-called aging and aged cat- 
egories of the population. In 1900, for 
example, any new-born child had an 
average life expectancy of about 47 
years. Today, it is in the neighbor- 
hood of 70 years (68 years for males 
and 72 years for females). In 1900, 
only 1 in 25 persons had reached the 
age of 65 years. By 1940 this had in- 
creased to 1 in 14, and by 1950, to 1 
in every 12 persons. By 1980, it is 
estimated the ratio will be 1 in 10. 

“Whereas from 1900 to 1950, the general population in 
the country had doubled, during this same 50 year span, 
the number of persons between 45 and 65 years had 
tripled in size and those over 65 years of age had quad- 
rupled. Today there are more than 13 million persons 
in the United States who are over 65 years of age and 
one-third of these have already passed their 75th birth- 
day. Each day that passes brings over 1,000 more per- 
sons into the ranks of the 65-and-over group; each year, 
400,000 more. Hardly a middle-aged family remains that 
does not feel some measure of responsibility for some 
older person.” 

Industry’s great stake in the successful tackling of this 
problem is far more involved than just the establishment 
of a reasonable pension plan which automatically goes into 
effect at a specified age—usually 65. While the problem 
has been accentuated in this era of full employment, the 
fact is in recent years many managements have balked at 
the compulsory retirement provisions at a certain age. 
Many workers at 65 are filling their jobs with maximum 
capability; are far more reliable; have better records of 
punctuality and little absenteeism. And few want to re- 
tire. As a result, increasingly, managements are trying 
to evolve other criteria than a specified age to determine 
retirement time. 

And as managements’ “social conscience” is developing, 
more companies realize preparation for retirement for 
their workers involves much more than a pension. Long 
in advance these days prospective pensioneers are being 
encouraged to develop new interests of the hobby variety, 


Dr. Daniel Bergsma 


Challenging statistics 
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to participate in community affairs for which they have 
had little time when regularly employed, and otherwise 
to prepare themselves to lead useful, fuller lives when 
they are no longer punching a clock on a forty-hour week. 

With a coordinated tackling of the problem by indus- 
try, by educators, by the medical profession and by gov- 
ernment, the growing millions of citizens over 65 can be- 
come a national resource of significant strength. All 
concerned should stop thinking of the growing number of 
aged merely as an economic burden. There will be 21 
million Americans a few years from now in that category 
—double the farm vote—and through coordinated, intel- 
ligent effort the nation can be enriched, not impoverished, 
by this experienced, mature population group. 


x 


INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 

There are many heartening indications that industry is 
growing more aware of its vital stake in a thriving, ex- 
panding, privately supported system of higher education. 
It is estimated that one-third of the larger corporations 
extend financial aid to universities through foundations, 
and that more are setting up this method for corporate 
contributions to worthy, “deductible” causes. For two 
decades corporations have been permitted to take a tax 
deduction up to five per cent of net income for contri- 
butions, but at no time have come remotely close to a 
full utilization of this amount. 
however, and the emphasis, 
education. 

The fabulous Ford Foundation grant of one-half- 
billion dollars laid primary stress on education, including 
substantial assistance to medical 
schools. Terms of the Ford Founda- 
tion grants were as sensibly simple 
and to the point as any ever made by 
a foundation. Primarily, emphasis is 
on raising teachers’ salaries—which 
is exactly where it ought to go. With 
understandable human frailty, too 
many gifts in the field of education 
have been for  bricks-and-mortar 
monuments, i.e., lovely buildings that 
bear the name of the donor. The essence of a first- 
rate education has always been good teaching. Good 
teachers must have most of the qualifications of suc- 
cessful businessmen, and many, many others, in ad- 
dition. No matter how dedicated, teachers, too, are 


The trend is growing, 


fortunately, is toward 


Henry Ford It 


For better pay... 
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human; teachers, too, must live; teachers, too, in short, 
like to be paid an adequate salary. 

This country has always met and will continue to meet 
the physical needs of education but, in terms of making 
the field financially attractive, we have lagged sadly. 

More executives today realize not only the dependence 
that their own company has on each year’s undergraduate 
crop but, from a broader point of view, know that the 
survival of free enterprise and freedom depends on our 
educational system. 

It is to be hoped stockholders will praise those man- 
agements which increasingly support by grants private 
colleges and universities; and that they will prod those 
managements who take little or no advantage of the de- 
ductible five per cent of net profits permitted for con- 
tributions. 


VOLATILE 


For some time sound investment advisers have been 
stressing the need for selectivity in making new stock 
purchases. In view of the record length of the bull mar- 
ket, finding undervalued securities has become a steadily 
more difficult task. But to those with the “get rich quick” 
urge, volatile stocks exert great fascination—and as a 
result of the past year many an investor-speculator is 
tenderly holding a burned paw. Obviously most securities 
which fluctuate widely in a short period of time do not 
usually represent the soundest type of widows-and- 
orphans holdings. 

The New York Stock Exchange has compiled a repre- 
sentative list of forty common stocks, twenty which 
showed great percentage rises in the year just past, and 
twenty which showed the reverse. The compilation serves 
te remind investors that despite the average advance of 
the stock market in the course of a year, poor selections 
can give him a substantial loss. Sometimes investors have 


TABLE | 


20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH SCORED LARGE PERCENTAGE 
PRICE RISES IN 1955 


1955 Price Range 
ric Through 12-12-55 
12-31-54 High Low Close 


$56%4 $97 $52 $95 
14% 26% 12% 23% 
44% 78% 41% 52% 
224%a 41% 21%a 36 
67% 127% 66 118 


Per 
Price Cent 
Rise* Rise* 
$40% 70.9 
11% 78.0 
34% 78.5 
19% 86.1 
60% 89.3 


Closing 


Peoria & Eastern Ry 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. ........ 
Newport News Shipb’Id’g & Dryd’k 
STE. scivancotecnceut 
Woodward Iron Co.(1) 


Seiberling Rubber Co. ......... 
Visking Corp. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Magma Copper Co. ............ 
Hussman Refrigerator Co. ...... 


8% 
66 
45a 
59a 
19% 


Walworth Co. 3° 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. ... 40% 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. .......... 32%a 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co. .. 9% 
ACF-Brill Motors Co. (2) 10% 


1612 
127 

88 
116% 

39 


8% 
68 
42%a 
54a 
1914 


7% 
39 
32a 

8% 

7% 


21%a 
24% 
38Y%4a 12%a 
36% 13% 36 23% 182.7 
9% 3 6% 6 192.0 


a adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. * 1955 high compared with 12/31/54. 

(1) 3-for-1 stock split ex. 12/16/55, no adjustment made; W. |. not considered. 

(2) 1 share of Hall-Scott Motors for eavh share held in March, 1955, no adjustment 
made. 


1642 
117% 

80 
116% 

3612 


7% 
61 
43 
57% 
19% 


91.3 
92.4 
95.6 
97.0 
97.5 


16% 
82 
69 
21% 
23% 


60 
70 


13% 
80% 
55 

18% 
16% 


82 
41% 
36 
12 
13 


101.6 
104.4 
109.9 
124.7 
125.3 


Reynolds Metals Co. .......... 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Corp. 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. .. 
Andes Copper Mining Co. ....... 
Hupp Corp. 


241~a 51% 
64 


33% 24% 


3542 
43 


144.9 
159.3 
170.8 


14 
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STORY—WITH A MORAL 


Krushchev, I am told, shortly after his arrival in Yugo- 
slavia, complimented Marshal Tito on the cut of his uni- 
forms and asked of his host if he could confer with the 
Marshal’s tailor. When the cutter appeared before 
Krushchev the next day, the Soviet chief handed him a 
piece of material that he had brought from Moscow. 

“Can you possibly get me a three-piece suit out of this 
length?” 

“Certainly,” said the tailor. 

“How amazing!” said the grateful Krushchev. 
Moscow they told me it wasn’t nearly enough.” 

“Your Excellency must not forget,” said the tailor, “that 
in Russia you are a bigger man than you are here.” 


’ 


“In 


STOCKS—AND BURNED FINGERS 


a tendency to forget that to strike an average, lows and/or 
drops are included with highs and/or increases. 

The tables below show that a super-lucky investor who 
bought ten shares each of the twenty stocks in the first 
table at the end of 1954 and sold them at their peak dur- 
ing 1955 would have received $11,846.25 for his invest- 
ment of $5,867.50, a 102 percent capital gain. If the same 
man had done the same thing in Table II, he would have 
$2,831.25 to show for his outlay of $4,392.50. For someone 
to tell him how wonderfully the market had advanced 
during 1955, to point out how well the “averages” did, 
would probably be poor solace. 

What non-professional, “unsophisticated” investors 
must keep in mind is that they do not buy “averages.” 
They buy individual ‘securities. Therefore, their own 
performance at the end of each year can—and often 
is—quite unrelated to the performance of the stock 
market as a whole. 


TABLE I! 


20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH REGISTERED LARGE PERCENTAGE 
PRICE DECLINES IN 1955 


1955 Price Range 
Through 12-12-55 


High 


$25% $17% 
39% 22% 
13% 9 
15% 9 
83% 53% 


Closing 
Price 
12-31-54 
$25% 
334 
13% 
13% 
8012 


Price PerCent 
Close Decline* Decline* 


$23% $ 8% 
2642 
1042 
9% 
58% 


Low 


Mullins Manufacturing Corp 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. ... 
Texas Pacific Land Trust 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. .. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. . 


31.4 
32.5 
32.7 
33.9 
33.9 


Monterey Oil Company 

Bullard Company 

American Cable & Radio Corp. . 
Continental Motors Corp. ... 
Twin Coach Co. 


3842 
41% 
912 
13% 
15 


38% 
47% 

9% 
14% 
18% 


25% 33% 
27% 31% 
6% 61% 
85 9 

9% 11% 


34.4 
35.0 
35.5 
35.5 


Alexander Smith, Inc. ...... 
A. P. W. Products Co., Inc. 
National Can Corp. 

TXL Oil Corporation 

Ward Baking Co. 


13% 
642 
16% 
40 
24% 


15% 

6% 
17% 
40% 
24% 


8% 9 

4% 5% 
10% 12% 
25% 29% 
15% 17% 


17% 
15% 
1042 
2% 
7% 


2014 10% 

1612 9 

ll 6 
3% 1142 
7% 3% 


Standard Coil Products Co., Inc. 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. (1) 
Pfeiffer Brewing Co. .... oe 
United Walipaper, inc. ....... 
GPGRF GE GSO. cccccccccccccees 


11% 
93% 
66 
1% 
4% 


6% 
4% 
1% 
3% 


* 1955 low compared with 12/31 


(1) 1 share of Duq 
No adjustment made. 


54. 
Light Comp 





y for each 10 shares held in February, 1955 
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Can you help your heart “tick” longer, too? 


Sometimes a clock that has kept perfect time over the 
years will get temporarily out of order. With skilled 
attention, however, it can go on ticking again for years to 
come. The same is true of your heart. 

A number of things can happen to your heart. Among 
the more serious of these is the form of heart disease due 
to hardening of the coronary arteries. Heart disease caused 
by coronary-artery trouble is becoming increasingly recog- 
nized. In fact, many of the conditions vaguely called 
“heart trouble,” or “heart attack,” are caused by partial 
or complete blocking of the blood flow at some point in 
the coronary arteries. The common form of such occlu- 
sions is known as coronary thrombosis. 


The outlook for those who have had coronary throm- 
bosis is good and is steadily improving. Studies show that 
four out of five recover from first attacks of this severe 
form of coronary heart disease. 

Today, the great majority of those who successfully 
withstand their first attack can, if the heart has repaired 
itself through rest and skilled medical care, safely resume 
activities with little or moderate restriction. 


In fact, many such people have not only been able to 
resume full-time work involving great responsibility, but 
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have continued at work for many years. Indeed, being at 
work was actually “good medicine.” 

Thousands of other people with various heart impair- 
ments are also living happily and filling useful places in life. 
We cannot be complacent, however, about heart disease, 
for it continues to be the leading cause of death in our 
country. So, if you are approaching micdle age, now is the 
time to do these things to help protect your heart: 

1. Keep your weight down. If you are overweight, 
follow your doctor's suggestions to bring it down. 

2. Exercise regularly, but moderately. Stop before you 
get overtired. 

3. Have periodic health examinations. Never wait for 
heart symptoms to jolt you into seeing your doctor. 

4. Follow your doctor’s advice about healthful living 
habits, particularly as regards diet and rest. 

Remember, the normal heart is strong, with a great 
reserve of power and a wonderful capacity for comeback 
Even an impaired heart can carry on and, with sensible 
care, usually be expected to do its job to a ripe old age. 

If you want to know more about this subject, write for 
a free copy of Metropolitan’s booklet, Your Heart. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me the free booklet, 
256-F, Your Heart. 








State 
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Modern housing such as this now rings the St. Louis business and industrial 
district, replacing slums. Better housing means better workers. 


St. Louis has the Nation’s most 
diversified pool of industrial skills 


IN UNION ELECTRIC TERRITORY 
there is a huge, diversified pool of 
skills. 76% of all industries classi- 
fied by the U. S. Census Bureau 
are found here. 


Here are other important reasons for 
locating your plant, branch office, or 
business in the area which Union 
Electric serves: 


NO SINGLE INDUSTRY employs more 
than 8% of the labor force. The 
St. Louis buying population enjoys 
an ¢ “nomic freedom not found in 


areas of specialized industry. 

Near Population Center of U. S.... 
now less than 150 miles away and 
moving steadily toward St. Louis. 


Superior Rail and Highway Trans- 
port. . . nineteen trunk line railroads 
enter. Extensive air and highway 
systems operate from modern ter- 
minals. 


Low-Cost Power in Ample Supply 
...the Union Electric system sup- 
plies low-cost electricity from a 
growing power pool capable of han- 
dling largest industrial requirements. 


Union Electric System 


Comprising Union Electric Company of Missouri « 


Missouri Power & Light Company «+ Missouri Edison 


Company + Union Colliery Company «+ Poplar Ridge 


Coal Company 


Abundant Natural Resources .. . raw 
materials from farms, forests, mines 
are fully available. Oil and gas trans- 
port systems provide easy access to 
all types of petroleum products. 


INVESTIGATE THESE ADVANTAGES 
Find out how the Nation’s most 
widely diversified industrial area fits 
your requirements. For information 
—full and confidential consideration 
—please address inquiries to: J. E. 
Johanson, Industrial Development 
Engineer, 315 N. 12th Blvd., St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 





1OWA 


MISSOURI 
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AUTOS 


SPECIAL 
REPORT 








In the fanfare and huzzahs over De- 
troit’s new models this year, thought- 
ful Wall Streeters have sensed an un- 
usual note of caution. From GM's 
Curtice to American Motors’ Romney, 
the top men of autodom have agreed 
on one point: no matter how well 
1956 finally shapes up as an auto 
year, it will not repeat the triumphal 
march of 1955.* To the frequent dis- 
may of its harassed dealers, the in- 
dustry last year rolled off its produc- 
tion lines a record of 9,188,567 new 
cars and trucks. For a while at least, 
that memorable record seems likely 
to stand. 

Keystone. In assembling enough 
new cars to supply every sixth fam- 
ily in the U.S. last year, the automak- 
ers did more than just insure their 
own multibillion dollar prosperity. 
Their rainbow-hued colors, pushbut- 
tons, hardtops and futuristic geegaws 
caught the consumer’s eye and loos- 
ened his pocketbook as never before. 
In the process, the nation spent its 
way to prosperity. A booming auto 
industry gave a mighty boost to such 
vital businesses as steel, rubber, glass 
and copper, each of which in turn 

"Some prominent uesstimates: GM's 
Harlow Curtice—7.5 million cars and trucks 


(domestic market alone); American's George 
Romney—6.7 million passenger cars only. 


Wall Street's over-all best guess: 6.7 million 
cars, 1.2 million trucks 
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CUNARDS OR CADILLACS? 


produced more and expanded faster 
For their own workers, the automak- 
ers kept pay envelopes bulging and 
unleashed free-spending crowds on 
the shopping districts in dozens of 
auto centers. 

Along the way, of course, there was 
more than a little grumbling from the 
side lines. Some people were quick to 
accuse the automakers of encourag- 
ing the public to get over their hub- 
caps in debt. Others said cars were 
getting too big, too powerful, too 
weighted down with gadgets.+ But on 
one point, at least, everyone was 
agreed: by producing and spending, 
spending and producing, the auto- 
men with their flamboyant optimism 
had put extra horsepower into the 
upsurge in the nation’s economy, 
helped more than their share in push- 
ing industrial production a solid 11% 
above 1954. 

The Peak. This fact has an impor- 
tant bearing on the prospects for na- 
tional prosperity this year. If the 
economy picks up even more speed in 
early 1956—as some economists think 
—it will have to do so without any 

‘Said GM Chairman Alfred Sloan, Detroit's 
elder statesman: “I am asked, ‘When are 
you going to give us a smaller Cadillac?’ 

I say, if we gave you a smaller Cadillac you 
wouldn't like it. There is something about 
size that is just as much a source of satisfac- 


tion in a car as any other thing you get when 
you buy a car.” 


FULL TIDE AT RIVER ROUGE: how high is prosperity? 





W hile delighted over their 1955 triumphs, Detroit’s automen are bracing for a letdown 
this year. Just how jolting it will be, nobody really knows. Much depends on how His 


Majesty the consumer chooses between such alluring baubles as cruises and Cadillacs. 


extra high octane help from Detroit 
“I do not,” said Harlow Curtice last 
month in New York, any 
contra-seasonal bulge in demand sim- 
ilar to that which we experienced in 
the last half of 1955.” Ford’s Henry 
Ford II, finding himself in the embar- 
rassing position of having to convince 
would-be investors that Ford stock 
was not a one-way ticket to riches, 
added a warning that 1956 would fall 
short of 1955 so far as Detroit 
concerned. 


“toresee 


was 


As if to bear out Ford and Curtice, 
Detroit's assembly lines began to slow 
down almost as soon as the year be- 
gan. GM laid off 3,950 workers at its 
big Buick-Olds-Pontiac division 
Plymouth sent home one third of 30,- 
000 Detroit and Evansville, 
workers. Ford eliminated Saturday 
overtime, laid off 3,250 men in its 
Ford and Mercury divisions 


Indiana 


To be sure, the over-all production 
figures showed fewer signs of slowing 
down. January figures ran barely 10° 
behind those of a year ago, and it 
looked at least like a 600,000-ca: 
month. But some of the pickup was 
coming from Studebaker-Packard, 
Lincoln, Nash and Hudson, all of them 
lines which had been idling in low 
gear a year ago. Detroit’s regular 
best-sellers were beginning to slow 
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down. Ford, offering a touched-up 
version of its 1955 line, produced only 
86,123 cars in the first three weeks of 
the year, a decided comedown from 
the 103,205 cars of the same period in 
1955. Dodge production was down a 
full third to 15,827. Even Chevrolet, 
currently the undisputed sales cham- 
pion, slipped 4,000 units to 104,312. 


Less Acceleration. But this was not 
the only element in the output figures 
that gave pause to the optimists. 
There were also clear signs that the 
1956 models were showing less accel- 
eration than 1955’s. Last January, the 
newest models were still picking up 
velocity. This year, it began to look 
as though Detroit’s assembly lines 
might have already reached their top 
speed at their current 600,000-a- 
month clip. Last year, auto output did 
not reach its peak until March. 


There were other signs of hesitation. 
Sales gimmicks, usually reserved to 
put zip into sluggish mid-year sales, 
were already beginning to pop up. In 
Los Angeles last month, Plymouth 
was dangling golf clubs and outboard 
motors as incentive prizes for sales- 
men. Discounts, once regarded as 
bonuses for the buyer who waited 
until the tag end of the season, became 
standard lures almost from the mo- 
ment the 56s began gleaming in show- 
room windows. And for all the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s warnings, some dealers 
were making new car ownership 
sound distressingly easy. A West 
Coast dealer offered prospective buy- 
ers five years to pay—-at 8% interest. 
In Manhattan, offers of “no down 
payment and 36 months to pay” were 
almost run-of-the-mill. 


Reaction. Such symptoms of malaise 
did not pass unnoticed on Wall Street. 
GM slid to 43, off 11 points from its 


DESIGNING FOR TOMORROP : 
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high. Chrysler dropped more than 25 
points to 754%. American and Stude- 
baker-Packard, the last surviving in- 
dependents, were scraping bottom at 
the lowest market prices since early 
in World War II. 

The production cutbacks alone were 
not all that had Wall Street jittery. 
As many as 800,000 new cars were 
crammed into dealers’ showrooms and 
overflowed into used-car lots. These 
inventories last month stood at more 
than double the level of a year before 
and were still growing. In Milwaukee, 
a banker predicted that fiscal aches 
and pains among auto dealers, caused 
by enthusiastic production schedules, 
might well turn out to be the nation’s 
top economic problem for 1956. 

In the capital of autoland last 
month, however, many a top execu- 
tive brushed aside the qualms of Wall 
Street and Main Street. The official 
word was that cutbacks in production 


how many lobsters equal a Lincoln? 


CAR CAPERS 


The public has found itself with more disposable income jingling in its 
jeans year after year. But its appetite for new cars has been erratic. 
For example, auto sales dropped in 1954, even though dis- 


posable income rose over the preceding year. The some 


— 
Auto output 
in Millions of cars 

















were simply intended to give dealers 
a breather to reduce their stocks. 
Actual retail sales, chorused the auto- 
men, were surprisingly strong. In 
Manhattan, to open his company’s 
dream car-spangled Motorama, Har- 
low Curtice made it clear he wasn’t 
worried. “By any yardstick,” said he, 
“1956 should be another very out- 
standing year for the industry.” 
Chrysler’s Lester Lum Colbert said 
flatly that the 1955 boom was no mere 
flash in the pan. Quite obviously, 
there was no discount on optimism in 
Detroit. 


How Much Credit? But in today’s 
complex, mercilessly competitive 
economy, is optimism enough? Cer- 
tainly it is important. That elusive 
feeling of financial well-being helps 
push the prospective buyer through 
the showroom door. But, just as pros- 
perity can spiral into a runaway 
boom, so also can confidence distort 
itself into extravagant hopes. Led by 
Harlow Curtice, automen § stoutly 
maintain the roughly $14 billion the 
public owes on cars is not too much. 
Bankers, however, are not too sure. 

“Don’t forget,” says one market 
analyst, “that the American consumer 
is a very temperamental guy. One 
year he feels so good he'll take on his 
weight in instalment payments. Next 
year, with just as much money com- 
ing in, he may suddenly decide that 
the old savings account needs a little 
more attention.” Any such mass 
swing from buying to saving, as eco- 
nomists well know, can easily put a 
big crimp in the economy. It was 
more than rhetoric when a free- 
wheeling midwestern retailer recently 
said that “today the savings account is 
the shopkeeper’s worst enemy.” 

Actually no responsible economist 
is ready to predict anything like a 
full-scale recession. But more than 
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one has been predicting that the buy- 
ing public may be expected to idle 
along for a while at a calmer pace. 
“The consumer,” warned an other- 
wise optimistic survey made late last 
year by the University of Michigan, 
“cannot be counted upon [in 1956] to 
provide further impetus to the econ- 
omy.” : 

Lobsters and Lincolns. It all boiled 
down to the basic economic fact that 
Detroit has something much more 
concrete to contend with than any 
hypothetical danger of a_ recession. 
In the mid-century U.S. economy, the 
consumer has a wonderland of goods 
and gadgets competing for his dollar. 
Quipped the London Economist: “It 
will probably not be long before moti- 
vation researchers are called upon to 
discover how many fillet steaks equal 
a Cadillac, and how many lobsters 
balance a trip to the Acropolis.” 

Last year, Detroit’s sleek entries 
clearly were odds-on favorites over 
trips and trinkets. A 7% rise in con- 
sumer spending boosted auto sales 
38%. The consumer spent 5\4c out of 
every dollar for new cars, against just 
4c in other recent years. 

But this year most auto manufac- 
turers (exceptions: American’s Ram- 
bler, Ford’s Lincoln and Continental) 
brought out improved but basically 
face-lifted versions of their 1955 mod- 
els. Meanwhile, other consumer dur- 
able goods manufacturers, encouraged 
by the success of Detroit’s selling ef- 
forts, are determined to shave off a 
bigger share of the consumer dollar 
for their carpets and cameras, dryers 
and dishwashers. Market experts are 
betting that this year autos may well 
lose some of the extra 1%c on the 
family’s budget dollar that they 
picked up in 1955. 

Too Much Business? Actually, 


De- 


GEORGE ROMNEY: 
for their problems... 
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HARLOW CURTICE: 
$14 billion is not too much 


troit is already resigned to losing 
some consumer dollars, and the auto- 
makers are not much worried about it 
—so far, at least. For one thing, they 
are counting on saving money by 
dropping Saturday overtime and night 
shifts, a basically uneconomic method 
of output forced on them by the tight 
1955 production race. Even after that 
card is played, the automakers have 
several others left. Ford, for example, 
thanks to $1.3 billion worth of auto- 
mation and modernization, can now 
break even with a production of less 
than 1 million vehicles, in contrast to 
last year’s actual output of 2.6 mil- 
lion. Moreover, 1956’s face-lifting was 
less expensive than bringing out en- 
tirely new models would have been. 
General Motors lavished $600 million 
on its 1955 lines. On the 56s, the fig- 
ure was closer to $350 million. 

But for Chrysler and the independ- 
ents, the situation is not nearly so 
comfortable. Boom or no_ boom, 
Chrysler made a net profit of less 
than 3c on every sales dollar in the 
latest reported 12 months. It did make 
a striking sales comeback, but its 
profits could hardly hold a candle to 
GM’s more than 9c on the dollar, or 
Ford’s 7c. For the independents, of 
course, the prospects are far more 
ominous. Studebaker-Packard oper- 
ated at barely 40% of productive 
capacity last year; both it and Amer- 
ican Motors ran very heavily into 
the red. 

Why Expand? Yet for all their head- 
aches, both Chrysler and the inde- 
pendents have responded to their 
challenge in typical Detroit fashion. 
Instead of pulling in their horns, they 
are expanding. American Motors’ 
youngish (48) boss, George Romney, 
invested $21 million to tool up for new 
models of his pint-sized Ramblers, 


has upped Rambler production capac- 
ity 60%. Unlike James J. Nance, who 
has modified Studebaker’s Loewy-de- 
signed “European look” along more 
conventional Detroit lines, Romney is 
placing his bets on the Rambler as a 
different kind of car: one that is 
smaller, more economical, and more 
easily maneuverable than the long, 
heavy cars that are the fashion to- 
day.* 

Chrysler, the Number Three auto- 
maker, has launched an ambitious $1,- 
billion long-range expansion and 
modernization program that President 
“Tex” Colbert hopes will go a long 
way toward restoring its traditional 
20% of the market and building its 
profit margins to a more healthy size 
Latest item: a program to convert 
Chrysler’s big Newark, Delaware tank 
plant into a 5000-car-a-week Plym- 
outh body and assembly facility, 
Chrysler’s first such plant in the East 

When current expansion is wound 
up (Ford plans to spend $960 million 
by 1958, GM $1 billion in 1956 
alone), the automen will have killed 
two birds with one stone. They will 
(1) be prepared to take on the next 
8-million car-year without pushing 
production to the point of wasteful 
overtime; and (2) they will be in a 
position to go on from there to si 
ply a growing population and an in- 
creasing number of two-cai 
with new cars. 

For, 


sociologists, 


families 


whatever the economists and 
the bankers and the 
brokers may think, the auto industry 
honestly believes it is still growing 
Perhaps it is. More than once in the 
past Detroit has beaten the experts 
with its gadgets, dash and optimism 


*“The future,” says Romney in sharp dis- 
sent to GM's Sloan, “will not be exclusively 
for the larger type car that has been getting 
bigger and bulkier.” 


LESTER COLBERT: 
. a typical Detroit solution 
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WALL STREET 


BULL RUN 


Even in 1955’s bull market, 

the law of natural selection 

prevailed. Some investors did 
well, some didn’t. 





Back from their long Christmas week 
end at the close of 1955, traders on 
the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change looked almost lethargic. For 
three sluggish days—in direct con- 
trast to the feverish pitch which 
usually characterizes market activity 
between Christmas and New Year’s— 
selling was slow and prices were off. 
Only on the final trading day of the 
year did the tempo pick up. By clos- 
ing time, the tape was running well 
behind a last-minute rush of buying 
and selling. 

Then the statisticians took over. 
Last year the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, they noted, had scooted up 
to 488.40, an alltime high. Altogether, 
the Big Board had seen 649,602,291 
shares change hands in 1955, 13% 
more than in 1954 and only a few 
shares shy of topping the standing 
record of 654,816,452 shares traded in 
1933’s short-lived market renaissance. 
The Associated Press, toting up its 
average of 60 selected stocks, found 
prices up 16% in the year. 

But to many an investor at year’s 
end, there was little to celebrate. For 
many, all hopes of a happy new year 
had collapsed on September 26 along 
with Dwight Eisenhower. The day 
the President suffered his heart attack 


the market had taken a violent tum- 
ble. A good number of stocks, like 
the President himself, quickly recov- 
ered and bounced back to health. But 
a distressing number of issues never 
completely recovered. 

Of the 1,026 stocks listed on the big 
board, by year-end 220 remained 
virtually unchanged since the Eisen- 
hower break and 262 closed well below 
their September 26 quotes. The key 
to 1955’s hefty averages lay in the 541 
heartier stocks that, along with the 
President, grew stronger and ended 
the year in fine fettle. Leading the 
pack was Evans Products, which 
actually hit a maximum price in- 
crease of 219% during the year, man- 
aged to close 194% ahead of 1954. 
Equally impressive were the gains of: 
Rohm & Haas (up 85 points), Ameri- 
can Hawaiian (55 points), Warren 
Foundry (48 points), U.S. Gypsum 
(33 points), North American Avia- 
tion (28 points), Schering Corp. (25 
points). 

It was these and such other pace- 
setters as Visking Corp., Bethlehem 
Steel, Alcoa, and Addressograph- 
Multigraph that kept the averages 
flying (see box). Others, like Ameri- 
can Motors, which racked up an 11.4% 
rise at one point in the year, and then 
closed 27.1% behind its 1954 year-end 
level, started off with a bang, but 
lacked the stamina to stay ahead. 

Thus for the average investor, 
whether 1955’s stock market bore the 
brand of the bull or of the bear de- 
pended strictly on which particular 
stocks he happened to have in his 
portfolio, the Dow-Jones 
notwithstanding. 


averages 


Beating the Averages 


. ‘hough stock market indexes rose last year, many an investor saw nothing to 
: his stocks were down. What bolstered the beguiling averages 


were a 
spotlight from their weaker 
| WERE UP... 


54.1% 
67.4 


58.7 


us “Abbett Laboratories 


of high-flying stocks in each group which grabbed the 
sisters. Samples: 


sur WAS DOWN 
Atlantic Coast Line 11.5% 
New Haven 10.5 


27.0 


Westinghouse Electric. 
, 24.3 


Admiral Corp. . 


24.6 


Cone. Mills 
: 84 


10.3 


24.1 


4LUMINUMAN REYNOLDS: 
underway with the third round 


ALUMINUM 


WHEELING AHEAD 


To keep up with the gallop- 

ing boom in aluminum, 

Reynolds Metals plans to 

build a new plant to fill his- 

tory’s biggest order for the 
light metal. 


WitH loans, purchase promises and 
fast tax write-offs, the Government 
helped the aluminum industry pay for 
its first two rounds of postwar expan- 
sion. Last Fall the Government 
stepped aside and put aluminum 
strictly on its own. But the confident, 
fast-moving industry went ahead with 
what amounts to a third round of 
privately-financed expansion. 

In December, the nation’s No. Three 
producer, Kaiser, completed plans for 
a $400-million buildup which will 
boost Kaiser to No. Two spot (capac- 
ity: 1,308 million pounds), just ahead 
of Reynolds (1,100 million pounds ca- 
pacity) and behind Alcoa (1,403 mil- 
lion). Then last month, Reynolds 
made some news of its own. Having 
just nailed down the biggest alumi- 
num contract in history—an order 
from Ford Motor Co. for 640 million 
pounds in the next decade—Reynolds’ 
President Richard S. Reynolds, Jr. 
went ahead with plans to build a new 
reduction plant in Listerhill, Ala., 
Reynolds’ seventh, to fill the big order. 
Said Reynolds: “We are tremendous- 
ly encouraged by the sharp increase 
in the use of aluminum by the auto- 
motive industry,” from an average 10 
pounds per car a decade ago to as 
much as 197 pounds today. 
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RAIL EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT FEVER 


SPECIAL 


REPORT Whatever finally becomes of the much-touted light- 


weight passenger trains, they have proven one thing: 





the railroad industry is at last receptive to new ideas. 





For the railroads, 1956 opened with a 
spate of publicity unparalleled in the 


industry since the days when the first For all the talk, lightweight passenger trains are still only a projected cure— 


streamliners caught the public fancy not a working remedy—for the railroads’ losses on passenger service. Here 

in the early Thirties. Amidst a bar- is a thumbnail who's who and what's what on the wonder trains and their 

rage of broad-gauge pressagentry, giant builders: 

General Motors introduced the Aero- 

train, its own version of the highly Dream Orders to Weight Per 

touted, low-gravity, lightweight train. Soatn Builder Date Passenger (Ibs 

But the General Motors hoedown Talgo ACF Industries Rock Island—1 700-800 

was only the beginning. A few days Boston & Maine 

later, ACF Industries delivered its ow et 

first Talgo to the Rock Island. By “ye oa ee a 

spring, both Robert Young’s long- NY Central—1 

heralded Train “X” (built by Pull- 

man-Standard) and the Pennsyl- 

vania’s more traditional Tubular 

Train (built by Budd) will be on the Hot Rod Budd Co New Haven—1 

rails, and by midsummer Budd prom- 

ises delivery of its high-speed Hot 

Rod to the New Haven. 

Hopes were rising in the breasts of : 

‘ailwé 2n and investors. Do the pnt Putman-Stendard om queere wee 

railwaymen anc pee 

new trains offer the industry an anti- coach 

dote for the passenger deficits which 

cost them $700 million last year? So 

far the hopes that they will are no 

more than a glimmer. The industry bold railwaymen have been willing to Even the usually ebullient Robert 

has loudly applauded the new pas- place orders. Clearly more than mere Young faced up to the difficulties in 

senger concept, but only a handful of timidity is responsible his commemorative speech on_ the 
Central’s first Aerotrain run. “The 
economics of our entire passenge 


Aerotrain General Motors NY Central 
Pennsylvania 


Tubular Budd Co Pennsylvania—1 


As Compored With 


*Estimated Option to buy one train ZSiIncludes motive power 








operations, terminal as well as ove! 
the road,” he said, “must in some way 
be made to justify the putting of this 
train into volume production with 
frequent model changes. In no othe1 
Way can we reverse the direction of a 
dying business. i 
Cost & Comfort. Clearly the light- 
weights are capable of doing great 
things for the railroads. Their com- 
bination of light weight and low grav- 
ity permits higher speed (particularly 
on curves) and lower costs. The Tal- 
go and the Aerotrain, for instance, 
promise to cut capital investment 
50%, fuel costs 75%, maintenance 
60%, and schedules 25°. The Aero- 
train boasts an additional advantage 
GM says it can be completely over- 
hauled and modernized every six 
years for $70,000, less than it would 
cost to recondition the standard coach 
Because of these economies, the 
: lightweights could both boost reve- 
A LOUD TOOT (PATTI PAGE & GM AEROTRAIN): nues and reduce fares. For interme- 


a noble dream, a still unaccomplished reality diate distances (300-400 miles), they 
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ACF INDUSTRIES’ LIGHTWEIGHT TALGO: is the best answer to passenger losses an entirely new concept... 


could transport passengers from city 
center to city center—Detroit to Chi- 
cago, say—faster than the airlines, if 
travel time to and from airports is 
considered. 

Economically Feasible? What is both- 
ering some operating men, however, 
is that without mass production the 
initial costs on these trains will re- 
main high. Moreover, unless they re- 
place a large proportion of the 38,293 
conventional passenger coaches, they 
can do little more than whittle away 
at the industry’s mammoth passenger 
deficit. 

Whether they ever will be used on 
a grand enough scale remains to be 
seen. For one thing, they lack some 
of the flexibility of the conventional 
equipment. At present, fast conven- 
tional express coaches, for example, 
can also be operated on locals if that 
is where they are needed. 

But Train “X,” Talgo, and the Aero- 
train are for all practical purposes 
single units. Cars cannot be pulled 


BUDD’S SELF-PROPELLED RDC: 
.... ora redesign of traditional cars? 
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off if they are needed elsewhere. Spe- 
cial equipment is needed to use them 
behind conventional locomotives. 
Considering all these problems, not 
even the N.Y. Central’s Young is will- 
ing to say that he will adopt the light- 
weight trains on a large scale. What 
the lightweights will probably need 
for success is an industry-wide stam- 
pede, similar to the postwar change- 
over to diesels. 

Alternatives. Not wholly convinced 
by the merits of the tradition-break- 
ing lightweights, the Pennsylvania’s 
James M. Symes a year ago set the 
Budd Co. to work on a more conven- 
tional lightweight for luxury oper- 
ation, having the standard length and 
standard coupler height. The Tubular 
Train, as it is called, can be used with 
any of the Pennsy’s present coaches 
and motive power. 

Caught up with the idea of seeing 
what could be done, Budd has a 
standard lightweight coach coming off 
the drawing boards, is also readying 
the Hot Rod, a lightweight, self-pro- 
pelled train (offspring of Budd’s 
RDC’s) for New Haven commuter 
service. Budd is coy on the subject of 
per-seat costs on any of its models, 
but the company traditionally has had 
a sharp eye for efficient operation. 

As the smoke from the public re- 
lations barrage began to drift away 
last month, one thing was becoming 
clear, whatever the merits of the 
various entries in the lightweight 
sweepstakes: interest in the new 
trains was more significant as a symp- 
tom than as an established trend. The 
fact that the onetime intellectually 
arid railroad industry was listening 
to—and trying out—new ideas was a 
pleasant change. Out of this new 
open-mindedness, something hopeful 
may yet come—though as the Penn- 
sy’s Symes frankly put it: “No one 
knows yet just exactly what the final 
answer will be.” 


MEAT PACKERS 





HIGH ON THE HOG 


After a string of lean years, 

John Morrell & Co. has fi- 

nally begun to bring home 
some bacon. 


Lixe Marty, Chicago’s John Morrell 
& Co.* is “a very good butcher.” But 
like Paddy Chayefsky’s TV-movie 
hero, it has never had much magnetic 
appeal. As the nation’s oldest and 
sixth largest meat packer, its sales 
have been meaty enough, but earn- 
ings have been disappointingly lean 
(e.g., $510,000 in fiscal 1954 on sales 
of $306.5 million). 


Last month, however, Morrell Presi- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 231%; low, 1614. Dividend (1955): 50c. 
— 1956 payout: 50c. Ticker symbol: 
MOL. 


MEAT PACKER McCALLUM: 
call it theory 
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dent William Wallace McCallum, 49, 
who has long urged his industry to be 
“less volume-conscious and more 
profit-conscious,” showed what a lit- 
tle application could do for his own 
company’s personality. In Morrell’s 
annual report for the fiscal year end- 
ing last October, McCallum offered 
several choice cuts: sales up 10% to 
$336 million, an alltime high; tonnage 
up 24%, topping 1 billion pounds for 
the first time in Morrell’s long (1877) 
history. But the piéce de résistance of 
Morrell stockholders’ fare was _ its 
earnings: $2,712,589 ($3.37 a share), 
or a fat 400% improvement over 1954’s 
64c a share. 

Pets & Profits. Part of the increase 
McCallum credited to Morrell’s ac- 
quisition of several properties in 
1954, and to purchase of the Phila- 
delphia plant of John J. Felin & Co. 
last year, all of which are beginning to 
bear fruit. Altogether, Morrell’s 
plants can now slaughter and process 
close to 5 million animals a year. 
Added to that was: (1) the packer’s 
increasingly aggressive selling of its 
Red Heart pet foods, (2) the fact that 
a goodly supply of hogs came to mar- 
ket and (3) that Morrell’s old plant 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, which has lost 
money in recent years, is being beefed 
up to show a profit again. Only last 
month Morrell moved its executive 
offices from Ottumwa to Chicago. “It 
was a case,” said one Morrell man, “of 
too much management.” 

Confident that what Morrell has 
done once, Morrell can do again, Pres- 
ident McCallum (first Morrell presi- 
dent in 126 years not descended from 
Founder Thomas D. Foster) views the 
new fiscal year “with optimism.” One 
good sign: hogs and cattle are com- 
ing to market in large quantities. 
“Some will say,” McCallum has said, 


“that I am being theoretical. Call it 
theory if you wish, but our only hope 
is to buy our raw materials and sell 
our products on the basis that will 
give us a profit. Not a profit in some 
periods offset by losses in other 
periods, but a profit each and every 
day throughout the year. That must 
be our goal.” 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


IN GOOD 
STANDING ! 


Giant International Harvest- 

er last year won its way 

back into the billion dollar 
club. 





In any roster of U.S. industrial giants, 
famed old International Harvester* 
occupies a high position. In total as- 
sets last year it was No. Twenty on 
the corporate honor list. Its more 
than 70,000 employees and upwards 
of 100,000 stockholders made IH a 
factor to be reckoned with in any 
discussion of the nation’s business 
health. . 

But in its 1954 fiscal year, IH suf- 
fered a sharp setback. Thanks to an 
unhappy combination of a $121-mil- 
lion cutback in defense business, a 
bad slump in truck sales, and the de- 
pressed farm situation which bit into 
farm machinery sales, IH volume fell 
26% to $994 million. For the first 
time in four years, IH wa: no longer 
a member in good standing of the 
$1-billion sales club. 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 


4114: low, 35'4. Dividend (1955): 
1956 payout 


high, 
$2. Indicated 
$2. Ticker symbol: HR 


+e "Sr 


SOME RAW MATERIAL FOR THE PACKINGHOUSES: 
profits are a sometime thing 
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Last month, IH’s frank-speaking 
President John L. McCaffery was able 
to tell stockholders that the company 
was once more in good standing. De- 
spite a further $28-million slump in 
defense business, IH sales climbed 
17% to $1,165,784,841 for the fiscal 
year ending Oct. 31, 1955. “Outstand- 
ing gains were made,” McCaffery re- 
ported to stockholders last month, “in 
sales of motor trucks, farm tractors, 
farm implements and industrial power 
equipment.” 

But stockholders 
news of all in IH’s profit-and-loss 
statement. On the 17% improvement 
in sales, IH net profits rose bette 
than 50% to $3.60 a common 
best since 1952. 


found the best 


share, 


rooD 


ORANGE AID 


Mounting floods of frozen 
orange juice are  sluicing 
across consumers’ palates. 
But only a trickle of profit 
has dribbled into Minute 
Maid Corp.'s coffers. 


In Los Angeles last month, just five 
years after he had been persuaded to 
pick up 20,000 shares of an ambitious 
new frozen orange juice canner called 
Minute Maid Corp.* at 10c each, 
Crooner Bing Crosby again contacted 
his broker. This time, for another 100 
shares of the company whose West 
Coast distributing outfit he now heads, 
Crosby plunked down $1,900. As the 
New York Stock Exchange opened for 
business in 1956, Crosby’s Minute 
Maid purchase was the first item to 
show up on translux tickers across the 
country: MTM 19. 

Thus, just as the promoters had 
planned it, Der Bingle became 1956's 
first official investor, and Minute Maid 
Corp.’s newly listed common the first 
issue traded on the Big Board. Yet 
the ebullient Bing—as shrewd a busi- 
nessman as they come—could not 
keep Minute Maid stock from closing, 
after 8,700 shares were traded, down 
three-quarters of a point 
opening price. 

Lack of Vitamin C. It was a painful 
reminder of the way Minute Maid’s 
stock had cascaded from 14%4, when it 
was first offered to the public in 1950, 
to just 4% less than a year later. And 
it was more than a little symbolic of 
the ups & downs of Minute Maid itself. 
As the nation’s largest producer of 


from its 


*Traded over-the-counter 1955), NYSE 
(1956). Price range (1955-56) _—_. 1914; 
low, 174%. ividend (1955): 40c ndicated 
1956 payout: 80c. Ticker symbol: MTM 
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frozen orange juice, Minute Maid 
poured out roughly 35% of the 68- 
million gallons Americans gulped 
down last year. 

Considering its sales ($106 million 
when fiscal 1955 closed in October) 
and financial heft ($75 million in as- 
sets), Minute Maid should have, it 
would seem, all the healthful charac- 
teristics of Vitamin C. But an up-to- 
the-Minute Maid look at its profit 
picture suggests instead a kind of re- 
curring scurvy in earnings (see 
chart). In 1950, Minute Maid actu- 
ally lost over $57,000 on sales of $25 
million. Even in 1954, when sales 
spouted up to $37 million, its 58c net 
per share (vs. $1.12 the year before) 
amounted to little more than a squirt 
from a big grapefruit. 

Until recently, Minute Maid’s one- 
crop dependence (on oranges) has 
been largely its making as well as its 
undoing. Unlike its tough competitor, 
General Foods’ Birds Eye division, a 
far more diversified pa¢ker, Minute 
Maid had often been forced to watch 
its profit line zig when it might have 
zagged—and all because of the un- 
predictability of the Florida orange 
crop and the crazy gyrations of fruit 
prices. To make things worse, fre- 
quently the industry squeezed out too 
much juice, had to chop prices to 
keep it flowing. 

Minute Maid Minute Man. In the 
face of these adversities, Minute Maid 
President John Michael (“Jack”) Fox, 
43, has done more than just sit around 
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and contemplate his navel oranges. 
Citrusman Fox, who as a lad sold 
lemonade for a penny a glass, decided 
that the answer to Minute Maid’s ills 
was: (1) size, (2) diversification, (3) 
control of its own groves and a part- 
nership with other growers. In 1954, 
Fox snapped up Clinton Foods’ Snow 
Crop division, once a deadly rival, for 
$22.5 million in cash and $17.3 million 
in debentures. Thus, in one whack, 
he not only took on size and elimi- 
nated a pesky competitor, but di- 
versified Minute Maid into a wide 
variety of frozen products, from 
vegetables to fish. The deal also added 
a new bunch of orange groves to 
Minute Maid’s own, which now supply 
20% of its total fruit needs. 

On the surface at least, Fox’s for- 
mula seemed to turn the trick. When 
Minute Maid closed its books on 1955 
last October. net had jumped from a 
sour $655,576 to a juicy $3.1 million. 
But no one knows better than Fox 
(who insists “We've had a devil of a 
time getting stable profits out of an 
unstable business’) that the Snow 
Crop acquisition alone is no cure-all 
for Minute Maid. 

Actually it sets up an entirely new 
crop of problems. Among them: (1) 
Snow Crop frozen food’s less-than- 
satisfactory reputation with house- 
wives; (2) stiffening competition from 
private label brands of frozen foods 
by grocery chain distributors; (3) 
mounting rivalry from the chilled (vs. 
frozen) orange juice packers, who 
ship their juice throughout the U.S. 
in refrigerated carriers and distribute 
it via dairy companies (Fox, however, 
insists that cooled juice so far is not 
hurting Minute Maid at all); (4) 
wangling additional display space for 
the new diversified line. 

Pay as You Grow. But Minute Maid’s 
traditionally most painful problem— 
how to stabilize orange prices—is fast 
nearing solution. Under its pioneer- 
ing Growers Participation Plan, Min- 
ute Maid makes a first payment to the 
growers of only 90% of the weekly 
average price; then at the end of the 
growers’ season, it makes a second 
payment comprising the difference be- 
tween the original payment and the 
season’s average price. Still later, 
plan members participate, share for 
share, in a 6% pool of Minute Maid’s 
annual net sales. Since Minute Maid’s 
own groves supply 20% of its needs 
and another 40% comes from mem- 
ber-growers in the Plan, the company 
need buy only 40% of its fruit on the 
regular market. 

Minute Maid’s Jack Fox is appar- 
ently convinced there is money to be 
made in the food business, even if 
squeezing and freezing orange juice 
has not notably produced it in the 
past. Last month he announced that 








ORANGE JUICE KING FOX: 


a boom without profits 


Minute Maid is well along in tests on 
diced potatoes, potato patties, pot pies, 
chopped steaks, tomato concentrate 
and chocolate malted milk 
trate—all frozen. 


concen- 


CHEMICALS 





THE ORPHAN 


Anyone want to buy a slightly 
battered chemical company? 
The U.S. Government may 
soon put up General Aniline 


& Film for sale. 


On Manhattan’s plushy Park Avenue, 
a wayward orphan is still looking for 
ahome. Ever since it was seized by the 
Government as a wartime German 
asset in 1942, $150-million (assets) 
General Aniline & Film Corp.* has 
been posing as a private enterprise 
with a top-notch line of chemicals, 
dyestuffs, photographic equipment, 
color film (Ansco) and duplicat- 
ing machines (Ozalid) to sell. Last 
month, as always, the pose was pain- 
fully transparent. As a ward of the 
U.S. Alien Property Custodian, GAF 
was still doing business with 97% 
of its common stock locked away in 
the Attorney General’s Office. 


Standstill. Under government stew- 
ardship, GAF has not exactly pros- 
pered. In an age when its chemical 
competitors have been borrowing 
millions of dollars to finance expan- 
sion, GAF’s policy of financing its 
growth almost entirely out of re- 
tained earnings is as outdated as it is 


*Traded over-the-counter. 
range (1955): high, 130; 
1954): 50c; (1955): none. 


Class A price 
low, 80. Dividend 
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ineffective. But, as a “vested” prop- 
erty, GAF is prohibited from equity 
financing. To make things worse, 
bank loans have been hard to come 
by. As long as the Swiss firm, Inter- 
handel Corp., continued to wage its 
eight-year battle in U.S. courts to get 
the property returned to it, no bank 
considered GAF a prime risk. Thus 
starved for new capital, GAF has 
stood virtually still while its prosper- 
ous competitors have forged far 
ahead in sales and earnings (see 
chart). 

GAF’s plight is particularly dis- 
tressing to the 500-or-so U.S. stock- 
holders who own some 50,000 non- 
vested Class A common shares. After 
receiving three consecutive $l-a-year 
dividends, their payout was shaved 
to 75c in 1953, to 50c in 1954. Last 
year, the most prosperous for indus- 
try at large in the U\S.’s history, 
GAF’s dividend stream dried up 
completely. 

Ray of Hope. But just when things 
looked gloomiest last month, there 
was a new aura of hope around 
GAF’s midtown headquarters. Cause 
of it all was the Supreme Court, 
which refused to review a lower 
court’s adverse decision on Interhan- 
del’s claim to General Aniline. Thus 
it backed up, in effect, the Attorney 
General’s contention that Interhandel 
is, and always has been, a mere front 
for Germany’s I. G. Farben empire. 
Unless Interhandel can prove other- 
wise within the next six months, the 
Government will at last be free to 
find another buyer for the orphan 
company it never wanted to manage 
anyway. 

Simply settling the problem of 
GAF’s ownership, however, is not 
likely to solve GAF’s manifold trou- 
bles. For years—perhaps too many 
years, Wall Streeters say—GAF has 
suffered a kind of hardening of its 
corporate arteries, an affliction helped 
little by its custodian-type manage- 
ment. In 13 years, five men have 
held GAF’s presidency, all of them 
elected by directors who were them- 
selves approved by the Attorney 
General. Many a GAF executive ap- 
pointment has smacked of political 
patronage. Worse still, GAF has not 
been able to prevent its employee 
rosters from becoming a_ looting 
ground for wealthy competitors armed 
with such incentives as stock option 
plans, which GAF could not legally 
offer. 

Bold Bid. No one is more aware of 
GAF’s problems than John Hilldring, 
60, a combat-hardened major general 
in World War II (now retired), ex- 
Under Secretary of State, and one- 
time alternate U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations. Hilldring moved 
into GAF’s presidency early in 1955. 
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GAF’S HILLDRING: 


ready for the auction block? 


But if he found GAF’s future still out 
of focus, its present is at least sharper 
than it has been in more than a 
decade. By accumulating earnings, 
GAF has managed to scrape together 
enough cash to build a 
acetylene derivatives 


$6-million 
plant at Cal- 
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vert City, Ky. and a $3-million chlo- 
rine-caustic plant in New Jersey, 
both of which are just now coming 
on stream. Much of the chlorine, 
Hilldring notes happily, will go into 
the manufacture of GAF’s own chem- 
ical and dyestuffs staples, thereby 
giving it added strength through ver- 
tical integration. The Calvert City 
plant is even more important. It 
represents a bold bid to make GAF 
the first chemical company into the 
field with a complete line of promising 
new high-pressure acetylene chemi- 
cals. According to GAF’s brass, these 
derivatives represent the most im- 
portant single development to come 
out of its laboratories in many years 

Needed: A Buyer. But can acetylen« 
alone pull GAF out of its rut? Some 
Wall Streeters are inclined to be mors 
than a little skeptical. More than 
once in the past, they note, GAF has 
launched what looked like hot new 
products only to see them fizzle on 
the market. Several ago, for 
instance, it developed the first practi- 
cal negative-positive color film sys- 
tem for motion pictures 
GAF official explains: 
really capitalize on it. Competition 
from like Technicolor and 
Eastman was terrific, and the expens« 
involved in setting up print opera- 
tions was entirely too much for us 
We found out that 
afford it.” 

In Wall Street’s view, the big ques- 
tion is: can GAF now afford to ex- 
ploit its PVP acetylene derivative 
(used in cosmetics) before othe 
chemical companies muscle into the 
market? Or its new Gafite sheet 
plastic? Or its line of improved pho- 
tographic films? Probably not while 
the Government sits holding GAF’s 
assets. “But things are looking up,” 
a top GAF official insisted last month 
“One of these days we're going to be 


sold.” 


years 

Sut, as one 
“We couldn't 
people 


we just couldn't 


MACHINERY 


POLONIUS 
DISCREDITED 


At Continental Motors, an 
age-old adage surrenders to 
modern-day practicality. 





WerE it incontrovertibly true, as 
Shakespeare’s Polonius maintained, 
that brevity is the soul of wit, the 
press release put out by Detroit's 
$85-million (assets) Continental Mo- 
tors should probably be shelved 
somewhere in the Library of Con- 
gress. Item, reprinted in its entirety 
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SHAKESPEARE’S POLONIUS: 


a flop in Detroit 


“Detroit, JAN. 6... . Net sales of Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation* and con- 
solidated subsidiaries for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1955, were 
$145,381,477.21, C. J. Reese, president, 
announced today.” 

When Clarence Reese mailed this 
gem to the nation’s financial editors 
last month, he was plainly seeking 
neither widespread publicity nor lit- 
erary acclaim. He was simply tack- 
ling, in his own way, a grim task: 
announcing that Continental, a famed 
builder of heavy-duty industrial en- 
gines, seemed to be rapidly running 
out of gas. What Reese’s communique 
did not say was even more inter- 
esting than what it did disclose: that 
in what must be regarded as a boom 
year by almost any industrial stand- 
ard, Continental’s sales had fallen 
20% below the $182 million rung up 
in 1954, and a rattling 50% below 
1953's $299 million. 

Better Left Unsaid? If Reese’s hu- 
morless brevity was somewhat dis- 
concerting to financial men, it was 
more than a little alarming to Con- 
tinental’s stockholders. For Wall 
Street had good reason to believe 
that Continental’s yet unannounced 
earnings in 1955 would probably 
amount to no more than 75c per 
share, a far cry from the $1.38 it 
earned in 1954 and the $1.83 it netted 
in 1953. Stockholders have already 
felt the pinch. Their quarterly divi- 
dend was hacked from 20c to 15c 
only last May, slashed again to 10c 
in November. 

Why this drastic turnabout in Con- 
tinental’s fortunes? From Continen- 
tal’s Reese came no explanation, just 
silence. Wall Streeters could only 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
1454; low, 85g. Dividend (1955) : 60c. Indicated 
1 payout: 10c gtr. Ticker symbol: CMR. 
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assume that a fall-off in military or- 
ders, a drop in demand for tractors 
and other farm machinery, plus a 
competitive price squeeze, had com- 
bined to put Continental’s sales and 
earnings on the skids. “Perhaps,” 
suggested one uncommonly well-read 
Wall Streeter who follows Continen- 
tal closely, “Polonius’ advice is no 
longer practical. Maybe Shakespeare’s 
contemporary, George Herbert, was 
on the right track. I don’t know 
where he got the idea, but he once 
said that ‘wit’s an unruly engine.’ 
No doubt Clarence Reese has had 
enough of both.” 


ELECTRONICS 


TEAM MATE 


What does a company do 
with a promising new devel- 
opment that it doesn’t know 
how to sell? General Preci- 
sion Corp.’s solution: team 
up with someone who does. 





One of the imponderables in U.S. in- 
dustry’s multibillion dollar research 
effort is the fact that a company can 
never quite be certain where its 
scientific probing will take it. Recent- 
ly Manhattan’s $91-million electronics 
manufacturing General Precision 
Equipment Corp.* found itself in 
something of a quandary when Libra- 
scope, Inc., a California subsidiary, 
came up with a promising new small- 
sized general purpose electronic com- 
puter for office use. General Precision 
Chairman Hermann G. Place felt he 
had something “competitive with big, 
room-sized computers and much low- 
er in price.” There was one major 
problem: since almost 75% of Gen- 
eral Precision’s output ($123 million 
in 1954) is delivered to the Pentagon, 
the company has no organized civil- 
ian sales network. 

Last month Place thought he had 
found the answer. He teamed up with 
the recently-merged, $53-million 
Royal McBee Corp. to form the Royal 
Precision Corp. to handle the new 
machine. As the largest U.S. maker of 
typewriters, and an important pro- 
ducer of mechanical record-keeping 
supplies, Allan A. Ryan’s Royal has 
the selling know-how in the office 
machinery field that General Precision 
lacks. The new subsidiary, a spokes- 
man claimed, “will be delivering 
hardware by the latter part of 1956.” 
He added hopefully: “We are not yet 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
714g; low, 3642. Dividend (1955): $2.40. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2.40. Ticker symbol: GPE. 


ready to challenge the big companies 
in the computing field, but the Lord 
only knows where these things go 
once you get them started.” 


THE DOCTOR 
STEPS DOWN 


In handing over the reins of 
the company he founded to a 
financial expert, Dr. Allen 
DuMont plans to concentrate 
on research and development 


—the field he knows best. 


Dr. ALLEN B. DuMont, the man who 
marketed the first all-electronic TV 
receiver (in 1938), last month stepped 
down from control of the $50-million 
electronics firm that bears his name. 
Into the famed scientist’s job as pres- 
ident and chief executive officer 
stepped David T. Schultz, 61, a one- 
time chemist with a rare reputation— 
that of knowing his way around in 
the world of finance quite as well as 
he does his test tubes. 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Inc.* can well use all the financial 
finesse Schultz brings to the job. 
Under Dr. DuMont, the company de- 
veloped a sound reputation for pio- 
neering in the field of TV. But $16 
million in losses from the company’s 
now discontinued TV broadcasting 
network soaked up most of the profits 
earned making TV sets, broadcasting 
and other electronic equipment. Apart 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1955-56) : high, 1744; low, 914. Dividend 
(1955): no cash; 1 share of DuMont Broad- 
casting for each 242 shares of DuMont Lab- 
oratories. Ticker symbol]: ABD. 


DUMONT’S SCHULTZ: 
merger-minded? 
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from a solid $6.7-million capital gain 
from sale of its Pittsburgh TV station 
to Westinghouse in 1954, DuMont has 
earned only the slimmest of profits 
since 1950, has paid no common divi- 
dends since 1952. Scientist DuMont’s 
position, moreover, was complicated 
by a series of disagreements with 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., DuMont’s 
largest stockholder. 

As chairman of the board, TV Pio- 
neer DuMont, 55, will concentrate on 
the company’s ‘research and technol- 
ogy, leave operating problems to 
Schultz. “Mr. Schultz,” DuMont told 
stockholders, “has an outstanding 
reputation for sound judgment and 
financial . . . skills.” DuMont is now 
out of broadcasting entirely (its 
two remaining stations, Manhattan’s 
WABD and Washington’s WTTV, 
have been spun off as a separate com- 
pany, DuMont Broadcasting), will 
now settle down, says Schultz, to “ex- 
panding our markets and product 
lines.” Schultz also flatly denies per- 
sistent Wall Street rumors that Du- 
Mont has any plans of merging with 
Charles Francis Adams’ $83-million 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., his for- 
mer employer. 


HIGH FINANCE 


MOVIE MOGUL 


When the smoke from the 
deals and counter deals 
cleared away, General Tire’s 
smart, young Tom O'Neill 
had picked up, at virtually 
no net cost, a big film studio 
and enough movies to keep 
his TV stations on the air for 
years. 





Watt Street was not surprised last 
July when towering (6 feet, 4 inches) 
Thomas Francis Mahar O'Neill, 40, 
son and fellow board member of Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co.’s* Chairman- 
President William O’Neill, paid $25 
million to buy Hollywood’s RKO- 
Radio Pictures from eccentric mil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes. The enter- 
tainment world was hardly foreign 
territory to the tire-making O’Neills. 
Through its General Teleradio sub- 
sidiary, General Tire has long had a 
major foothold in radio and TV. To 
buck the live programs of the big 
NBC, CBS and ABC TV networks, 
the six “independent” O’Neill stations 
have long emphasized TV showings 
of old Hollywood movies. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
6534; low, 4534. Dividend (1954) : $2. Indicated 
1955" payout: ‘$2. Ticker symbol: GY 
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Triple Threat. But last month O’Neill 
showed Wall Street that there were 
more than TV retreads in RKO’s 
vaults. In a series of fast deals, 
O’Neill sold off enough of the film 
company’s assets to retrieve his entire 
$25-million outlay, wound up with an 
estimated $15 million worth of prop- 
erty and old films, which, in effect, 
cost General Tire nothing. A run- 
down of O’Neill’s fiscal footwork: 

Deal: For $15.2 million he sold most 
of RKO’s library of 740 old features 
and 1,000 short subjects to C&C Super 
Corp. O'Neill retains the right to 
show the films on TV in the territory 
served by General’s six stations. 

Deal: He resold to Howard Hughes, 
for $12 million, two unreleased films, 
Jet Pilot and The Conqueror. Some 
Hollywooders believe they may not 
be worth even their weight in cellu- 
loid. 

Deal: In an effort to put RKO back 
in the race for the moviegoers’ dollars, 
O’Neill announced a _  $22.5-million 
new film production schedule for the 
first half of 1956. 

Having done all this, the wheeling- 
dealing O’Neill family was still far 
from ready to rest on its oars. A few 
days after the TV films were resold to 
C&C Super, the elder O’Neill an- 
nounced plans to merge a $29.1-mil- 
lion (gross property) wrought iron 
maker, A. M. Byers, into $70-million 
(gross property) General Tire. 


MOVIES 


LEO’S LAMENT 


Movie veteran Arthur Loew 
is going to have to face some 
angry stockholders when he 
presides over his first meet- 
ing as president of Loew’s. 


Late this month, freshman President 
Arthur Loew, 58, son of founder Mar- 
cus Loew, has a date with the stock- 
holders of $219-million Loew’s, Inc.* 
When movie veteran Loew moved up 
from vice president to president of 
the company in December, he pub- 
licly pledged himself to fulfill a cor- 
porate duty his predecessor Nicholas 
M. Schenck (now board chairman) 
generally ignored: presiding at an- 
nual meetings. 

For his trouble, Loew is more likely 
to face brickbats than bouquets. More 
than one angry stockholder has an- 
nounced intentions of asking some 
hard questions about sagging earn- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
2454; low, 1742. Dividend (1954): 80c; (1955) 
$1. Ticker symbol: LW. 


MOVIEMAKER LOEW: 
a tarnished Tiffany’s 


ings and alleged inefficiency. 

An Old Story. Such stockholder dis- 
satisfaction is nothing new at Loew’s. 
While other major moviemakers were 
steadily recovering from the woeful 
slump of 1948-50, Loew’s continued to 
go downhill. For the latest fiscal year 
ending August 31, net profits were off 
20% to a slim $1.03 a share. This was 
considerably below Loew’s earnings of 
$1.53 per share in 1950 when the rest 
of the industry was scraping bottom. 


But the worst was yet to come 


LOEW MAN 


Every major filmmaker pulled out of the 
tailspin into which the first explosion of 
TV knocked them — with the dismal ex- 
ception of Loew’s, Inc. This industry bell- 
wether, the only movie stock listed in the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, was slow 
in adopting to changed conditions and 
its profits have continued to slide. 
1950 profits=100% 
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Thanks to a _ staggering loss on 
two super-extravaganzast made by 
the movie-making Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer division, Loew’s squeaked 
through the first quarter of fiscal 1956 
with a net profit of just 5c a share. 

For stockholders of this onetime 
Tiffany’s of the movie business, it was 
a bitter pill. Little Columbia Pictures, 
which in 1950 earned barely a quarter 
as much as Loew’s, has nearly over- 
taken its big competitor in terms of 
net profits. While Loew’s continued 
to slide, Universal Pictures pushed its 
profits per share up 241%, Twentieth 
Century-Fox 119%, Paramount Pic- 
tures 87%, Warner Brothers 20%. 

Dissidents. At the meeting on Febru- 
ary 23, Wall Street thinks that Loew’s 
management, which owns a paltry 
1.6% of the stock, may face a de- 
mand for board representation by 
outside investors who have accumu- 
lated large blocks of its stock. 

Whatever happens then, Arthur 
Loew is not likely to have an easy job 
restoring some of the onetime vigor to 
the famed roar of MGM’s Leo the 
Lion tradernark. He has inherited the 
aftermath of some formidable blun- 
ders. Sample: while rival filmmakers 
padded out their release schedules by 
taking on films made by independent 
producers, Loew’s refused for years 
to handle anything but films bearing 
its own MGM label. This releasing 
device enabled other film companies 
to spread both the risk and the over- 
head involved in running a movie 
studio in the TV era, an advantage 
Loew’s lacked. (Recently Loew’s re- 
versed this policy, currently is dis- 
tributing Samuel Goldwyn’s Guys & 
Dolls, among others.) 

Gay Divorcee. Whether or not Loew 
can make Leo’s slightly motheaten 
coat shine again remains to be seen. 
But Loew’s stockholders do have one 
big event to look forward to shortly: 
the spin off of the company’s $61- 
million theater-operating division. 
Loew’s is the last of the big film com- 
panies to comply with a Justice De- 
partment consent decree separating 
movie-making and movie-exhibiting. 
Loew’s stockholders will get shares in 
each of the two corporate halves when 
the divorcement is completed. 

In a stock market currently afflicted 
by stock split fever, the feeling that 
two shares are better than one seems 
to have outweighed Loew’s down- 
beat fortunes in investors’ minds. 
During the first weeks of 1956, 
Loew’s, Inc. made frequent appear- 
ances on the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s most active list. 


+Jupiter’s Darling, starring Esther Williams, 
which cost million and brought in only 
$1.5 million; The Prodigal, starring Lana 
Turner, which fell short by more than $500,- 
000 of returning its $3-million cost 
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Tennessee Gas Transmissions insatiable need for new money has boosted 
its total invested capital 12-fold in just 11 years. But by shrewdly rotating 
600 debt and equity financing, President Symonds has maintained the 

original balance of his capital structure between debt 


Invested capital 


Equity capital 
(Preferred and common stock 
| surplus and retained earnings) 
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NATURAL GAS 





Fortune and fate have con- 

vinced Tennessee Gas Trans- 

mission’s Gardiner Symonds 
that itis... 


TIME FOR 
A CHANGE 


Some few of Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co.’s* 57,000 stockholders may 
feel that they fully understand what 
President Gardiner Symonds is up to 
these days. If so, they have a distinct 
advantage over scores of Wall Street- 
ers, who long ago threw up their 
hands in perplexity. 

Only one aspect of Symonds’ per- 
sonality seems crystal-clear to every- 
one: his constant craving for fresh 
cash to finance his imaginative pipe- 
line ventures. When Symonds first 
took charge of fledgling Tennessee 
Gas 11 years ago, he promptly rushed 
off on a cyclonic expansion program. 
Eventually it transformed Tennessee 
into the biggest ($873-million assets) 
gas transmission outfit in the land. In 
the past six years alone, Symonds has 
boosted Tennessee’s invested capital 
from less than $250 million to more 
than $800 million. But this largesse 
has also produced some mouthwater- 
ing results: a four-fold increase in 
revenues (to an estimated $170 mil- 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1955-56): high, 42; low, 291%. Dividend 
(1955) : $1.40 plus 331,°% stock. Indicated 1956 
payout: 35c quarterly 


1951 


lion last year), and a trebling of 
profits (to some $28 million). 

Pipe Dreams. Yet more than a few 
stockholders were _ surprised last 
month when Symonds told them that 
he would shortly request their kind 
permission (1) to Tennes- 
see’s authorized common from 15,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 shares, and (2) 
to authorize another 1,000,000 shares 
of $100-par preferred. At current 
market prices, Symonds’ new equity 
package would be worth a whacking 
$550 million. So large is it, in fact, 
that it will take a remarkable 
amount of imagination indeed to find 
a way to spend all the proceeds. 

But it is also true that if any nat- 
ural gas man can find a way to do it, 
Henry Gardiner Symonds can. Ever 
since he brushed aside the fiercest 
kind of competition to lace his pipe- 
lines into New England a few years 
ago, the gas industry has been liter- 
ally agape at the bold ideas Symonds 
has come up with. Last year, for in- 
stance, he began laying a 370-mile line 
along the Gulf Coast from Texas to 
Louisiana, and promptly applied for 
FPC permission to extend his gas- 
gathering system into the huge gas 
fields of southeast Louisiana. 

Master Plan. Symonds is supremely 
confident that he can find someone to 
sell this gas to. Almost simultaneous- 
ly, he has been badgering the FPC to 
allow newly-formed Midwestern Gas 
Transmission, a Tennessee Gas affili- 
ate, to build a $98-million, 1,112- 
mile pipeline into urban areas of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
North Dakota. If approved, Symonds 


increase 
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will spend another $18 millon to tie 
into Midwestern’s line, supplying it 
with 200 million cubic feet daily. 
Even beyond that, Symonds has 
still more grandiose plans. The new 


pipeline will also draw on a like | 


amount of Canadian gas from Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines, a spanking new 


transmission outfit in which Symonds | 


has a one-third interest. 

Symonds blithely described Ten- 
nessee’s tie-in with Trans-Canada as 
nothing more than a desire to “put 
our shoulder to the wheel and help 
get a job done.” Fellow pipeliners, 
however, know Gardiner Symonds 
too well to write it all off to pure 
philanthropy. Symonds has already 
won FPC permission to ship some of 
Tennessee’s gas into Canada to sup- 
ply the area around Montreal. When 
Trans-Canada’s pipeline is completed, 


Symonds plans to buy some of TC’s | 
gas at Niagara Falls, pipe it into | 


the New York City market. 
Calculated Plunge. As if all these 


ventures were not enough to keep | 


things jumping at Tennessee, Symonds 
also has an application on file to build 
a $24-million, 162-mile “loop” line in 


Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania. | 


Moreover he plunged headlong into 
the chemical rubber business only last 
year, when he bought (jointly with 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.) 
a government-owned butadiene plant 


in Texas. To keep the plant supplied | 
with its primary raw material, butane, | 


he shelled out $20 million for a Den- 
ver refinery company—an outfit, inci- 
dentally, which also happened to be 


in the oil-drilling business in Okla- | 
homa, Texas, Kansas and Canada. | 
Symonds simply absorbed the pro- | 


ducing properties into Tennessee's 
production division, wound up with 


outright ownership of more than 1,400 | 
producing oil and gas wells, not to | 


mention reserves estimated at 47 mil- 
lion barrels of crude and condensate 
and 134 billion cubic feet of natural 
gas. 

Fate Is Kind. It is his oil business 
that causes Symonds to ask for the 
half-billion dollars in common and 
preferred authorizations. In the past, 
Pipeliner Symonds has taken great 
pains to rotate Tennessee’s debt and 
equity financing so as to keep its capi- 
tal structure properly balanced (see 
chart). Now that he is an oilman as 
well, however, Symonds feels that “it 


may be desirable in the future to | 
have a somewhat larger portion of | 


total capitalization represented by 
equity securities.” 

“How fortunate it is,” slyly ob- 
served one Wall Streeter last month, 
“that fate has altered Tennessee’s 
business just when a bull market has 
pushed its shares up to around 30.” 
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WW... starting construction of 


America’s most modern cement manufacturing 

plant in the heart of a great midwestern market 

at Milwaukee. It will introduce a new conception 

of efficiency and cleanliness in cement making, 
provide 1,250,000 barrels of additional annual r 
capacity where demand is great and growing. 

It's part of our $18,000,000 expansion r) 
program to increase total Marquette capac ri 
ity by about 22 per cent and provide @ more 
nearly 3,000,000 more barrels of cement P 
annually in the midwest section of out P| 
18-state marketing area. And it’s in line 


cement 


with total cement industry expansion to r 


develop an unprecedented capacity ot 


368,000,000 barrels by the end of 1956. for 


Mark Vv Marquette as a cement 


company on the move. 


’ mid-America 


MARQUETTE ce poatarens 


First U.S. installation of a 
C em en t “double pass” Lepol kiln. 


Double filtering of waste gases. 


Ultramodern burning equip- 


ONE OF AMERICA'S MAJOR CEMENT PRODUCERS ment. 


Exceptional heat economy, 

Operating eight cement producing plants operating economy, utilization 
in Illinois, iowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, of otherwise waste material. 
Mississippi and Georgia 


Unusual chemical adaptability 
— and two more on the way 5 


of raw materials. 
Immediate access to effic ient 


Annual capachy tSv E RaTTSED land and water transportation, 


—and some 3,000,000 additional 
barrels on the way 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. + 20 N. WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO G6, ILL. 
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MACHINERY 


THE COAL DOCTOR 





Trouble down in the mines? 
Not for Joy Mfg. Co., sport- 
ing a new boss and the fattest 
first-quarter earnings in its 


history. 


To some bystanders, coal is the sick 
man of U.S. industry. If so, it has at 
least one good physician attending it. 
This digging doctor is Pittsburgh’s Joy 
Mfg. Co.,* the nation’s largest produc- 
er of underground mining equipment, 
whose boring, gouging machines have 
helped mine operators increase out- 
put, chop costs and show a profit even 
in times of spiralling wages. 

As Joy’s longtime boss and a coal 
enthusiast, John D. A. Morrow re- 
gards the coal industry’s ills as any- 
thing but chronic. His prognosis: 
“substantial, solid, continuing growth,” 
paced by a $2 billion improve- 
ment program and led by “some of 
the most courageous, dynamic—I 
might even say daring—management 
men in all U.S. industry.” (These 
“daring men” are of course Joy’s cus- 
tomers.) 

Timely Prescription. A little more 
than a year ago, Joy itself was not 
exactly the picture of robust health. 
Linked arm-in-arm with the mining 
industry, Joy developed the same sort 
of symptoms as its patient. As the 
1954 recession played hob with the 
price of lead, zinc and copper, as well 
as with that of coal, Joy watched its 
own earnings sink 30% in fiscal 1954. 
Miner Morrow nevertheless boldly 
ordered expansion in place of curtail- 
ment. 

This expansion took the form of 
new continuous mining machines, 
capable of ripping out as much as 
1,000 tons of ore a shift. At the same 
time, as insurance, Morrow stepped 
up research expenditures on non-coal 
(e.g., oil and gas) mining equipment, 
and Joy acquired the Baash-Ross Tool 
Co., a specialist in oil field drilling 
tools. By last year, Joy’s non-coal 
products were accounting for 46% of 
its gross, vs. only 26% in 1947. 

Prompt Recovery. Morrow’s prescrip- 
tion—and insurance—has produced 
spectacular results. In fiscal 1955 
(ended last September and reported 
last month), sales rose to $81.9 mil- 
lion, up from $65.2 million the year 
before. On this fast-expanded gross, 
Joy netted $5.7 million, compared with 
only $3.8 million in fiscal 1954. To 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 
high, 3542; low, 2034. Dividend (1955): $1.60, 
Indicated 1956 payout: $1.85. Ticker symbol: 


30 


Joy’s 9,000-odd stockholders went an 
extra 25c-a-share dividend and 100% 
in stock. In response, investors traded 
Joy stock up to become one of the 
only 17 confidence-charged Big Board 
issues which finished 1955 twenty or 
more points higher than when Dwight 
Eisenhower suffered his heart attack. 

Though its new fiscal year has bare- 
ly begun, Joy already has dug itself 
into some notable paydirt: the best 
first-quarter sales and earnings in its 
history. An even more significant 
item: Joy’s order backlog. Its exact 
size is a zealously guarded secret in 
the industry; but it is known to be 
50% higher than it was six months 
go. “Our faith in coal,” says Mor- 
row, “is paying off, and will continue 
to pay off with increasing momentum. 
The future is brighter now than at 
any other time I’ve known.” 

New Blood. That takes in a lot of 
territory. At 75, Morrow has been in 
the business a long time. “You are,” 
a doctor told him recently, “physio- 
logically the youngest 75 I’ve ever 
seen.” But with things going well, last 
month John Morrow decided it was 
time he slowed down, stepped up to 
board chairman. Replacing him as 
president & chief executive officer: 
young, bespectacled John Lawrence, 
43, who moved up from executive 
vice president. 


AIRLINES 


OFF THE HOOK? 


For Wall Street’s “Mr. Spe- 
cial Situations,” Northeast 
Airlines has long been an un- 
typical lemon. But it may 
soon get a vital lift. 


Back in 1947, when Atlas Corp.’s 
Floyd Odlum hustled veteran airman 
George Eddy Gardner behind the 
controls of New England’s hard- 
scrabble Northeast Airlines,* he was 
plainly trying to rescue an unfortu- 
nate investment. Northeast’s common, 
which just two years before had sold 
as high as $25 a share, was scraping 
bottom near $4. Odlum had built both 
his reputation and Atlas’ prosperity 
on profits from just such capital gains 
situations. But this one was obviously 
in jeopardy. 

Eight years and a roaring bull 
market later, the air pocket of Atlas’ 
investment portfolio looked hardly 
improved. Tucked away amid fat 
bundles of uranium certificates last 
month were 422,000 shares of North- 


*Traded Agsorionn Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1955-56): high, 12; low, 544. Dividend 
qa ): None. Indicated 1956 payout: None. 
Ticker symbol: NEA 


east common—50.3% of the airline’s 
outstanding shares.t The market price 
of each: $10. Moreover, Northeast has 
never paid so much as a penny in 
dividends to lighten Odlum’s burden. 

Special Situation. The fault was not 
really Gardner’s, but the cramped 
route structure he has had to work 
with. The only passable route North- 
east has ever had is a short (184 
miles) hop between New York and 
Boston. Its other flights—confined to 
less than three dozen New Eng- 
land towns and Montreal—are even 
shorter. They have always been hope- 
less money-losers. Without govern- 
ment assistance in the form of a 
$1.8 million-a-year subsidy, North- 
east would probably have been out of 
business long ago. 

Northeast has just managed to stay 
in business—no more. Thus last sum- 
mer, when National Airlines’ George 
Baker offered to trade National de- 
bentures for Odlum’s holdings in 
Northeast, Odlum reportedly pricked 
up his ears. It seemed to be a chance 
to bail out of an unpromising situa- 
tion. Baker’s overture, however, was 
probably not a serious one. Many 
think it was a grandstand play aimed 
at muddying an issue then before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board: the choice 
of a third airline to fly National’s and 
Eastern’s gilt-edged New York-Miami 
route. The deal never panned out. 

The Long Wait. Still waiting it out, 
Odlum pricked up his ears once again 
last month. The CAB has under- 
standably long since become weary 
of handing out government cash just 
to keep Northeast alive. So the 
board’s counsel recommended that 
Northeast be given an opportunity to 
fly between New York and Miami, 
with stopoffs at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Jacksonville and 
Tampa. Elation swept Northeast’s 
Boston headquarters. The new route 
would cross one of the most heavily- 
travelled markets in the land. Re- 
joiced one Northeasterner: “They tell 
me you can fly a kite down there and 
make money.” 

So far, however, Northeast’s kiting 
hopes are purely hypothetical. Before 
the airline can head for sunnier 
climes, the recommendation must 
clear the CAB itself. Baker and 
Eastern’s Rickenbacker will mean- 
while have something to say. Doubt- 
less they will try to block any plan 
that would permit Northeast to 
muscle in on their prize territory. 

But in Wall Street the betting was 
that the CAB, Northeast Airlines and 
George Gardner would soon be off the 
hook. Floyd Odlum, however, may 
have to wait a little longer. 


tAtlas also owns 99% of Northeast’s con- 
vertible preferred 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





NEW CONNECTIONS 


For years, TelAutograph 

Corp. sat back smugly on its 

status quo. Now it has begun 
to bestir itself. 


As mirrored by Wall Street’s telling 
tickers, TelAutograph Corp.* has long 
been a virtually stagnant bywater of 
U.S. industry. Although its product 
(equipment for instantaneous trans- 
mission of handwritten messages) had 
no competition, sales never amounted 
to much. Year by year, new accounts 
roughly equalled cancellations. 

“Not Interested.“ Four years ago 
Louis Kurtin, proprietor of an air 
freight firm, asked the company to 
make a device that would enable his 
dispatchers to establish wireless com- 
munication with trucks in the field. 
TelAutograph’s management replied 
that it was “not interested.” 

Kurtin, who had always supposed 
that it was a company’s business to 
investigate any potentially profitable 
source of income, was stunned. So 
much so that he began looking further 
into the company. He soon decided 
that under proper management—.e., 
Kurtin’s own—there was plenty of 
money to be made at TelAutograph. 
Before long he was buying TelAuto- 
graph shares on the open market, 
cinched control in 1952 by buying out 
Economic Seer Roger Babson’s shares. 

Operation Revival. Babson sold his 
stock with one big string attached: 
that Kurtin make no drastic shakeups 
fer the first two years. Last year, 
.ter impatiently marking time, Kur- 
tin had his first chance to show what 
he could do. He began by weeding 
out dead wood in management, dou- 
bling TelAutograph’s sales force, and 
branching out into new products. On 
the way, he picked up two Los An- 
geles companies making electrical 
components. 

Thus far, the results of Kurtin’s 
strenuous activities are inconclusive. 
But nine-month earnings (profits for 
the full year have not yet been re- 
ported) did rise to $568,000, far ahead 
of TelAutograph’s earnings in any 
previous full year. Said Kurtin: “We 
are confident we have a product that 
industry needs” and last month Kurtin 
announced plans for marketing a new 
electronic (i.e., wireless) TelAuto- 
graph system—which was what he 
wanted for his air freight firm in the 
first place. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 3742; low, 254%. Dividend (1955): $1.50 
lus stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.60. 
icker symbol: TEL. 
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Why Men Work 


A Fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. A simple phrase that, but 
it causes more labor-management 
acrimony than all other issues com- 
bined. It’s a rare boss who does 
not feel that workers, without 
straining themselves, can put more 
shoulder to the wheel. And it’s a 
rarer bird of an employee who 
doesn’t feel that he’s doing more 
than his share, who doesn’t harp 
on the question “When am I going 
to get an assistant?” 

For over half a century, Ameri- 
can management has had one 
basic approach to the problem of 
worker productivity: incentives. 
The theory is that if you give a 
worker a chance to make an extra 
dollar if he turns out more work 
above a set standard, he'll toil 
harder. Generally, though, it just 
doesn’t work that way. Labor lead- 
ers have traditionally held incen- 
tive plans suspect. They have a 
word for them—speedup. And the 
very complexity of incentive sys- 
tems, many of them arithmetical 
nightmares, works against them. A 
worker likes to know what his take 
is, and if he needs a slide rule or a 
course in math to tell what’s in 
his pay envelope, he'll resist. 
Moreover, no one has yet figured 
out what “average output” is. 
Without that, you cannot have in- 
centives; the very term implies 
some norm of productivity. 

While the engineers and techni- 
cians fiddle with their stop watches 
to figure out the why and where- 
fores of premium pay, William 
Whyte, a prof at Cornell Univer- 
sity, has come along to show that 
money isn’t everything to an em- 
ployee anyway. In his excellent 
book, Money and Motivation (Har- 
per’s), he points out that most 
workers will not produce up to 
their capabilities, incentives or no. 

It all boils down, he says, to what 
he calls group pressure. The mod- 
ern factory or office is really a 
social enterprise, and the employee 
comes there not only to work, but 
for satisfaction of other needs. He 
wants to be accepted by a group, 
or get recognition as “one of the 
boys.” Work groups as such don’t 
like individual competition. 

They set the standard as to what 
constitutes a fair day’s work. Woe 
to the employee who breaks from 
the group-inspired norm. In steel 
mills a “ratebuster,” as a non-con- 


LABOR RELATIONS 





formistiscalled, 

will have sev- 

eral narrow es- 

capes from ac- 

cidents. These 

are not hap- 

penstance. The 

group is rough a 

and tough, and Lawrence Stessin 
uses rough- 

house methods to achieve its 
aims. In less hairy-chested en- 
vironments, the ratebuster may 
get the silent treatment, his wife 
may find herself without shopping 
friends, his kids without play- 
mates. One employer last year had 
to transfer a group of ratebusters 
to another department. There was 
no direct pressure on the men who 
wanted to earn more. They simply 
came in morning after morning 
and couldn’t work: there was 
ground glass in the gears. 

Sometimes, however, the group 
will relent. A worker has a sick- 
ness in the family and needs some 
extra money. He'll talk things over 
with “the group.” They'll agree 
for him to put in extra effort so he 
can increase his take-home pay. 
But only temporarily. When the 
crisis is over, he slows down. 

If group pressure is so anti-in- 
centive, why are there so many 
piece-work plans, and variations 
thereof, in industry? The reason is 
that “the group” usually agrees 
informally to produce more than 
the average, but never to the full 
extent of its capacities. 

If money is not the basic motiva- 
tion behind more productivity, 
what is? Some employers have 
kindled the illusion that there may 
be a relationship between high 
morale and greater output. So on 
come the recreation programs, the 
fringe benefits, the communica- 
tions, the picnics, the rest periods, 
the heart-to-heart talks. Does it 
help? Hear Mr. Whyte: 

“It is of.en assumed that high 
morale and high productivity go 
together, that if workers have high 
morale they will also be highly 
productive. If we mean by morale 
only that workers are well satis- 
fied with jobs and think well of 
management, then high produc- 
tivity does not necessarily follow. 
People may simply be happy to be 
members of the organization and 
have no urge to contribute to its 
goal of production.” 

















The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Orrice: SprincrieLp, ILLINOIS 


72 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition 


<Assets... 


- ar a oon, Jeti Soe 
*United States Government Bonds $ 31,238,840.15 
“mnt °°. . fe 129,932,145.11 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Federal Housing Administration 
Real Estate Loans 
Loans to Policyowners . 
(Secured by Legal Reserve 
Real Estate 
(Including $11,574,183.25 of properties acquired for investment 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Other Assets 


Liabilities... 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . 
Other Policyowners’ Funds . 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1956 . 
Accrued Expenses . 

Suspense Accounts 

Other Liabilities 


Surplus Funds... 


Capital 


. $10,406,250.00 
General Surplus . 


21,843,750.00 


as of January 1,1956 


$ 11,606,938.07 


161,170,985.26 
79,914,360.33 


32, 367,037.64 
14,870,192.14 


15,921,728.82 
12,477,411.78 


2,122,057.78 
1,506,376.92 


$331,957,088.74 


$265 589,996.00 
8,990, 175.23 
17,595 120.74 
1,894,634.64 
535,068.72 
2,741,273.44 
2,360,819.97 


$299 707,088.74 


32,250,000.00 


$331,957,088.74 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


High points of our 
progress during the 
year J955... 


New Paid Business 


$469, 577.598 00 


Asset Increase 


$40,939. 278.16 


Increase in Reserves 


$31,327,881.00 


Increase in Surplus Funds 


$6,000, 000.00 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during year 


$18,297,826.95 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 
$478,253,458.60 


Insurance in force over $2,000,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 





UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 
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The FORBES index 











Selid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? 
(BLS gricultural employ ) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 — 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 
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Final figures for the five components (1947-49 
Nov. Dec. 
129.0 130.0 
111.7 113.3 
100.8 101.8 
109.9 111.9 
144.7 150.0 


Production 131.0 
109.4 
100.8 
114.2 


149.4 


Employment 
Hours 
Sales 


Bank Debits 


100) 
Jan. ('55) 


Feb. Mar. 
133.0 135.0 
110.9 111.6 
101.3 102.0 
108.4 109.3 
150.0 150.0 


April 

136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


June 
139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


July Aug. 
140.0 140.0 
113.5 113.8 
101.0 102.3 
119.2 115.4 
150.0 150.0 


Sept. Oct. 
141.0 143.0 
114.0 114.3 
102.8 103.0 
115.4 116.6 
150.0 159.3 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B 


Faith, Hope and Charity 


THis is a good time to be emphatic 
and specific—to think and act aggres- 
sively. 

Why? Like life, the stock market is 
influenced by alternating moods of 
depression, hope and ecstasy; it re- 
flects all the human frailties. One 
such frailty is fear, particularly when, 
as in recent weeks, a projected pat- 
tern or popular expectation fails to 
materialize. Yet the basic facts remain 
that important opportunities always 
emerge from periods of uncertainty, 
that it is always wise to avoid a 
unanimous opinion or mass _ psy- 
chosis. Thus, the mere fact that Janu- 
ary was a difficult month for the 
security owner is not, in_ itself, 
reason to become cautious or con- 
cerned. 

This observation is supported by the 
fact that the recent blacker mood can 
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easily be ration- 
alized. Case in 
point, we are a 
nation of econom- 
ic hypochondriacs, 
and the forecasts 
of only § slightly 
better general 
business activity 
in 1956 dulled rather than whetted 
speculative appetites. Secondly, the 
new year in a sense was a psycho- 
logical anti-climax, for the big news 
that 1956 would be a good business 
year really came in November when 
the nation was celebrating President 
Eisenhower’s recovery. Thirdly, the 
popular belief that new highs would 
be witnessed early in January and 
provide everyone with an excellent 
opportunity for liquidation was too 
unanimous, too pat, for comfort. The 


market never accommodates 
one. 

Above all, it is human nature to 
take the easiest way, and the line of 
least resistance now is to assume that 
if business will not be spectacular in 
1956, neither will be the market. As a 
matter of fact, it is now popular to 
temper earlier complacency over the 
broad business outlook. Emphasis is 
on the prevailing consensus that the 
second-half business trend is uncer- 
tain. In a sense, the pot has been 
brought to the boiling point by the 
automobile industry’s downward re- 
visions of its current production 
schedules and 1956 forecasts. Yet it 
remains that: (1) The automobile in- 
dustry is not the only source of pros- 
perity. There have been a number of 
years when automobile output de- 
clined but general business activity 
increased. (2) The industry has con- 
sistently under-estimated public de- 
mand; each year, the forecast of new 
model demand has been below actual 
production—in some cases startingly 
so. 


every- 
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HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving analysis and opinion 
on investment bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that are weli managed, 
have good earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. . . . We specialize in these stocks selling under $5.— 
A. J. G. of Westport, Conn., writes: “] now take 4 other services, 
but yours is one of the best I have seen for the small investor.” 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Write for a full month’s 
trial subscription. See for yourself how you may benefit from 
“hidden” stocks that may show unusual profits on just a small 
investment. Selected Securities Research, Inc. Dept. F-34, 
Seaford, New York. 








Send $1 before Feb. 15th for 


Stocks to OUTPERFORM 
the Market in 1956 


Special New Year Offer with Ironclad Refund Guarantee Comes With This 


List! Act Today—on this once only offer! You will also receive free— 


“A POSITIVE INVESTMENT PROGRAM." 


SEND ONLY $1 TODAY with this ad: (Report F-2) 
TO—INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


NAME 


PLEASE PRINT) 





To Usher In 


AUTOMATION 
Fantastic Robot Era! 


The essentials of Automation are high speed twist drills, core drills, ream- 
ers, auger bits and similar expendable tools made by such companies as 


Avildsen Tools & Machines 


We recommend the 5% Prior Preferred Stock of this Company at $3.25 a 


share for 


7%4% Yield Plus Profits 
* Makes about 10% of tools necessary to automation machines 
Since 1952, funded debt has been reduced to negligible amount 


Yearly earnings have averaged d mar over Preferred dividend ii 
ments since Company's lneorperation 14 +X po . P sideline canal 
Recent price increases for Avildsen's products indicate larger earnings. 
Conservative investors who can’t find a sound preferred stock with ade- 
quate return are invited to send for our Report on Avildsen . . . offering 
liberal return plus appreciation. 


--------=-GENERAL INVESTING CORP. ---------- 
80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-1600 


Gentlemen: Please forward complimentary copy of Report on Avildsen Tools 
& Machines Corp. 


Name 





(Please print full name clearly) 
Address 








| ever, 
| likely to ease than tighten in coming 





It is axiomatic that the easiest way 
is not necessarily the best way. This 
is particularly true now for there is 
sound reason to expect an upward, 
rather than downward, business trend 
in the second half of 1956; to believe 
that any necessary readjustments are 
taking place now, rather than later. 
Note the following: 

(1) A careful reading of the budget 
message suggests that the President 
is not emphatically opposed to any 
tax cuts. And the prospects for a bal- 
anced budget in 1957 as well as 1956 
provides the fiscal wherewithal. 
Moreover, it would be politically naive 
not to expect Congress to want to “do 
something” for the nation’s consumers 
in an Election Year. 

(2) The automobile industry is 
busy tooling up for its 1957 models 
which will be introduced earlier and 
have more startling changes than the 
1956 models. This is bound to stim- 
ulate the economy, for the first half 
will be a readjustment period where- 
in the industry corrects its current 
“indigestion”. In other words, the an- 
nual rate of automobile output will 
be higher in the second half. 

(3) The railroad equipment indus- 
try, which is still suffering from a 
shortage of steel, is a perfect illustra- 


| tion of the fact that the tight supply 


of all metals tends to defer production. 
Whether it be copper or nickel, the 
fact remains that various companies 
have not been able to build up their 


| production as high as they might have 


if all metals were in free supply. Net 
result is that if steel, copper and/or 
nickel are more readily available in 
the second half (as many fear), it 
conversely could have a stimulating 
effect on the over-all business trend. 

(4) Ours is a managed economy 
and last year’s credit developments 


| can be summarized with the observa- 
tion that the “punch bowl was re- 
| moved when the party was getting too 


gay”. All the current evidence, how- 
suggests that credit is more 


months. For one thing, the uncertain- 


| ty relating to the business outlook in 
| itself suggests that the inflationary 


threat which forced restrictions has 
waned. Secondly, consumer debt will 
increase at a much slower pace in 
1956 due to re-payments and the ne- 


| cessity to digest previous purchases. 


There are other factors which might 
be mentioned. Such as, prospect that 
the building industry is likely to gain, 
rather than lose, momentum as the 
year progresses, the necessity to build 
up soft goods inventories, etc. They 
all add up to the probability that the 
second-half 1956 business trend may 
be surprisingly good and it takes a 
surprise to make a new price trend. 
Thus, the new stock market highs so 
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eagerly anticipated 30 days ago only 
have been postponed, not canceled. 
As a matter of fact, the business pat- 
tern slowly unfolding on the horizon 
points to an even higher objective 
than appeared likely at the year-end. 
In a word, the 1956 market high is 
likely to be made in the second half 
and it could be well, rather than mod- 
erately, above the 500 level. 

The question of the moment, of 
course, is the duration and extent of 
the current testing period. To express 
what is today a minority viewpoint, 
the 1956 lows probably will be re- 
corded in the first quarter and the 
January low could prove to be the 
year’s low. As this column goes to 
press, an important buying oppor- 
tunity is developing, for those who 
have Faith, Hope and Charity. Last 
year, the big capital gains opportuni- 
ties were largely in what might be 
termed the “best” stocks; in 1956, it is 
likely to be in the so-called secondary 
situations. This is not by way of dep- 
recating the necessity for seeking 
the best in managements, competitive 
positions, finances, etc. Rather, a sub- 
tle change in security buyer psychol- 
ogy probably will develop if the gen- 
eral premise outlined above becomes 
a fact. 

For example, the meat packing in- 
dustry, which enjoyed a good earn- 
ings recovery in 1955, has the prom- 
ise of substantial improvement in 
1956. Last year, the industry is be- 
lieved to have made a little money 
from its meat packing activities 
whereas in 1954 most companies were 
supported by their non-food activi- 
ties. This year the meat business 
should be an important operating 
“plus”’—for volume is high, profit 
margins are improving and the basic 
operation environment is much bet- 
ter than it has been in many years. 
Wilson & Co., which reported earn- 
ings of $1.72 per share in 1955 as com- 
pared with lower figures in previous 
years, seems a very interesting spec- 
ulation. 

In like vein, the turnabout in the 
air conditioning field points a finger at 
Fedders-Quigan, which has orders on 
the books for delivery of over 200,000 
units through April, whereas its ship- 
ments in the entire 1954-55 fiscal year 
were only 154,000 units. And many of 
these were from inventory. If book- 
ings continue at their present level— 
and Fedders is believed to be the 
largest factor in the room cooler field 
—earnings for the fiscal year ending 
August 31st could be many times the 
36c per share reported for the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 

On a different plane, Borg-Warner 
appears to be a very interesting com- 
mitment even though 45% of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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THIS STOCK i 
SELLS AROUND 


but its net worth is 
OVER $50!! 


There’s a stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange selling around $17, 
which shows a net worth behind each share of OVER $50! 


This Company has made money and paid dividends every year in the past 14 
years. 





The head of the Company, despite his ownership of stock worth over $1,500,000, 
has recently been BUYING MORE! The Company, also, has been a buyer of its 
own stock in the open market. 


This Company has no bonds or other long term debt, and only a very small issue 
of Preferred. 

Convinced as we are that both the Company and its very able Chairman know 
what they are doing in buying up thousands of shares of their own stock at one- 
third of actual net worth, we have recommended the purchase of this stock to our 
own clients for large CAPITAL GAINS. 

To familiarize you with our work in the field of CAPITAL GAINS, let us send 
you a copy of our special study of this fascinating situation. The cost is a modest 
$1—refundable immediately if you aren't entirely pleased. 


CAPITAL GAINS RESEARCH BUREAU 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the Special Report referred te above, for which | am attaching one dollar. 
Name 


City Zone State 
TUTTO 





(please print) 














CAN IMPORTANT PROFITS BE MADE IN 


COPPER ¢« LITHIUM 
CANADIAN t URANIUM + GOLD? 


We have prepared an unusually frank appraisal of the Canadian min- 
ing market, with particular reference to the above metals. Copies of 
PROFITS THROUGH KNOWLEDGE—A GUIDE TO CANA- 
DIAN MINING INVESTMENT are available free on request. Write 
for these revealing reviews of the earnings potential of selected Cana- 
dian metal stocks. Know which Mines and Areas offer the greatest 
opportunities for GROWTH and trading PROFITS! 


WE OFFER INFORMATION IN PLACE OF INSPIRATION 
IN YOUR SELECTION OF CANADIAN SECURITIES! 
LEONARD GERARD INVESTMENTS INC., 


1231 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Que. 


Registered as broker-dealer with Securities and Exchange Commission, Washington, D.C. 


i. 
Full information on any Canadian security free on request. 
* 
Orders promptly executed on all Canadian Exchanges. 
* 


r Dept. FM2-2-1 


| LEONARD GERARD INVESTMENTS INC., 
1231 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 25, Que. 


Please send me without charge or obligation copies of PROFITS 

THROUGH KNOWLEDGE—A GUIDE TO CANADIAN MIN- 
ING INVESTMENT and any other publications or recommenda- 
| on on Canadian securities. 


MAIL 
ga yg 


NOW! 
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What's ahead in 1956! 


‘ao Forecast 
for Stocks 
and Bonds 


Face election year uncer- 
tainties with confidence. 
Be guided on profitable 
investment moves by the latest 
research of experts whose expe- 
tience spans 12 previous presi- 
dential campaigns. Send for 
“Babson’s 1956 Forecast for 
Stocks and Bonds.” It can be 
worth thousands of dollars to 
. Use it to prepare for profits 
and prevent losses in 1956. 
Valuable information includes: 
OUTLOOK FOR STOCK MARKET 
20 STOCKS TO SELL NOW 
20 STOCKS FOR GROWTH 
20 STOCKS FOR INCOME 
10 SPECULATIVE BARGAINS 
10 BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 
BEST BOND BUYS TODAY 
SAMPLE $20,000 PORTFOLIO 
BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! 
If you reply at once, you also 
t, without extra cost, a Special 
ulletin on the Electronics In- 
dustry with suggested securities 
for purchase. 
SUPPLY #S LIMITED 
Be one of the first to profit 
from this once-a-year offer. For 
$1, to cover cost of printing and 
mailing, it gives you a sample of 
the unbiased, unhedged advice 
that has built estates for more 
than 50 years. Profit from the 
research and experience of the 
Country’s oldest personal invest- 
ment advisory service. Send for 
your copy of our “1956 Forecast” 
today. 
MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 
Write Dept. F-47 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 








| about 20% 














Life Insurance Stocks... 
the Builders of Fortunes 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Some Recommended Stocks 


Asout two years ago, I recommended 
American & Foreign Power, around 
8%. The Electric Bond & Share Co. 
is a very large holder of this stock. 
It was recently announced that this 
company had purchased 175,000 ad- 
ditional shares at 15%. American & 
Foreign Power is a large utility com- 
pany serving 12 countries, including 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mex- 
ico, Panama, Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Costa Rica. 
It also owns properties in Shanghai. 

I believe the worst of the com- 
pany’s troubles are over, and it is 
likely to show substantial improve- 
ment in coming years. I still consider 
this stock a very attractive low-price 
speculation, and recommend addi- 
tional or new purchases. The cur- 


| rent dividend rate is 60c a share. 


In April of last year, I recom- 


| mended the stock of Standard Fruit 


& Steamship Co., around 60. Within 
a short time, it advanced to 96 and 
was split 4-for-1. The new stock is 
around 16. This is the second largest 
banana company, accounting for 
of all the bananas im- 
ported and sold in the U.S. It owns 
or leases in excess of 600,000 acres in 
Central American countries, princi- 
pally in Honduras and Nicaragua. 
About 25,000 acres are devoted to 


raising bananas. 

These lands are well 

maintained, and 

farmed under mod- 

ern scientific meth- 

ods. Large capital 

improvements have 

been made in the 

past few years in banana cultivation 
as well as in its railroads and other 
equipment. 

In connection with the operation of 
the plantations in Honduras, the com- 
pany owns about 300 miles of rail- 
roads, 1,000 freight cars, 30 locomo- 
tives and 10,000 head of livestock. It 
has contracts with numerous banana 
growers in Guatemala to purchase 
their fruit and it aids these owners 
in their production by spraying and 
cultivating their lands. Standard Fruit 
also has under cultivation about 25,- 
000 acres in coconuts, citrus fruits and 
other products, and in pasturage. 
Furthermore, the company owns 
seven steamships and, in addition, 
seven ships are operated under charter. 

The records of the company’s for- 
eign subsidiaries engaged in the 
manufacture of beer, soft drinks, soap 
and related products also reflects a 
period of profitable operations. Capi- 
tal consists of $1,975,000 long-term 
debt, 106,000 shares of participating 
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—_{ WEEKLY RANGE 
4 +#— HIGH 
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Our report #71 is almost unbelievable. This 
shows how you can acquire an interest in one of 
the largest and fastest growing life insurance 
companies at about a 50% discount! 


Special Offer-ONLY $4- New Readers: 


1, Report '+71, a great life insurance stock at 
a tremendous discount. 


2. Our Current Bulletin as a BONUS. 


3. Your copy of my hard-hitting book “HOW 
TO TAKE A FORTUNE OUT OF WALL 
STREET” by J. A. Lempenau. 


Please return this ad 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE . NEW JERSEY 
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Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income—get a trial subscrip- 
tion to Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. It will give you the facts you 
need to make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today’s markets. 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where, and 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
information each week . on the condition 
and prospects (the changing fortunes) of indi- 
vidual corporations—and on industrial and 
market trends. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5 
—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . . 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events . . . the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Its sub- 
scription price is $15 a year, but-you can try it 
for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 Newbury 
Street, Boston 15, Mass F-21 








| this company very favorably. 


| stock that 
| Fruit. I suggest that present holders 





GRAIN 
TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 
tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 


See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer DD-25 


THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
333 N. Michigan, Rm. 528 
Chicago 1, Illinois 











We factually measure the effect of 


WG SHUNG 
WUE B 


The forces controlling trends! 


Send $1 for latest Report F-26 coverin 
present situation or $5 for month’s tri 
on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 


Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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preferred stock, and 1,058,000 shares | 


of common stock. Earnings for the 
common stock for nine months ended 
September 30, 1955 increased to $2.42 
a share from $2.12 the previous year. 
Earnings on the common would have 


been more if the participating pre- | 


ferred had been retired. 
pany’s property account is carried at 
$19 million after a depreciation re- 
serve of almost a similar amount. 
is obvious that plenty of property 


The com- | 


It | 


value is in back of the preferred | 


stock. In addition, “investments” 
carried on the books at $176,000, are 
probably worth several million, and 
on June 30th of last year, cash and 


U.S. government bonds amounted to | 


$15 million, or very close to the 


present total market price of the com- | 


mon stock. 


I regard the future prospect for | 


The 


participating preferred stock will very | 


likely be retired in due time, and the 
common stock listed on the 
York Stock Exchange. 
ion, after a careful analysis of this 
it is better than United 


of United Fruit consider switching to 
Standard Fruit & Steamship company. 


New | 
It is my opin- | 


Special attention is called to the | 


stock of the Riverside Cement Co., 
traded over-the-counter. There is no 
funded debt. There are 
shares of Class “A” stock (which has 


240,000 | 


a maximum $1.50 dividend privilege | 
over Class “B’”), and 345,000 shares | 
of Class “B” stock. The company is | 
engaged in the manufacture of Port- | 
land cement, operating plants in Cali- | 


fornia. 


It is the largest producer in | 


Southern California. Dividend arrear- | 


ages on the Class “A” stock amounted 
to $7.50 a share on November 10, 1955. 
It 
earned between $11 and $12 on the “B” 
stock in 1955. (No dividend is being 


is estimated that the company | 


paid at present on the “B” stock). | 


With the outlook for the cement | 
good | 


business excellent, there is 
reason to believe earnings will im- 
prove in 1956. The stock is closely 
held, and incidentally, did not decline 


at all when the general market fell } 


sharply following the President’s ill- 
ness last Fall. It is now quoted 
around 80. It looks like a good 
speculation. 

On several occasions during recent 
years, I recommended Sherwin-Wil- 
liams. The company is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of paints and 
varnishes, also produces lead prod- 
ucts, dyes, chemicals, lithopone, lith- 
arge, linseed oil, dry colors, cans and 
insecticides. There is no funded 
debt. Preferred stock amounts to 
150,000 shares, and common stock 
1,278,000 shares. The company has a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 








The 
New England 
Counsellor 


Suggests... 
Santen, 


A LOW PRICED 
IRON-ORE 
STOCK 

for 1956 


WITH A 500% 
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USE THIS COUPON 
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F. PAYSON TODD 

Financial Consultant since 1927 
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Announcing 
The New 1956 Value Line Ratings on 


NEW YORK, Jan. 25:—The Value Line Investment Survey is 
now releasing its estimates of sales, earnings, dividends and 1956 
normal prices for all 654 stocks on which it reports regularly 
throughout the year. These estimates are the earliest published 
and by test have proven remarkably accurate in the past. They 
give the investor an up-to-date yardstick he can use to adjust 
his portfolio to the risks and opportunities of the year ahead. 

Now, with the market at peak levels and the yield on many 
of the best stocks down to only 4% or less, it is more important 
than ever for the investor to concentrate his capital in the 
minority of stocks that are still undervalued. Business is good, 
certainly, but dangers lie ahead in the piling up of consumer 
debt, the slowing of the automobile and housing boom, the 
squeeze on profit margins due to rising costs of inventory and 
plant expansion. The chief risk, however, is in the abnormally 
small spreads between stock yields and bond yields. This is a 
time for caution in stock selection. 


VALUE LINE RATING & REPORT 


How to Select the UNDERVALUED Stocks 
at this Stage of the Market 


With Value Line’s new 1956 Ratings on 654 stocks you can 
now check your stocks to see which are overpriced, which are 
underpriced currently. These Ratings are mathematically derived 
from the long-term correlation between each stock's earnings, 
dividends and market price. Hence, they are free from the 
emotionalism that can lead to mistakes in investment judgment. 

Note the example below. This leading chemical stock is 
currently classified in Group I (Especially Underpriced) because 
it stands well below its rising Value Line Rating. Moreover, note 
that the stock has better than average yield, superior long-term 
appreciation potentiality and strong defensive characteristics 

You may find it profitable at this time to check each of your 
stocks against these exclusive Value Line measurements of value 
to protect and increase your capital in 1956. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1955 
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This stock is currently 
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Especially Underpriced because 
it stands far below its Rating 


of normal value. 
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How to Select Stocks for Safety, Yield 
and Long-Term Growth 


In addition to the Ratings which indicate, mathematically and 
objectively, the éxtent to which each stock is overpriced or under- 
priced currently, the Value Line Survey brings you commonsense 
measurements to help you choose the stocks that best fit your own 
investment objectives. Note from the comparison below how 
easily you can compare the 654 leading stocks not only for current 
value but also for their Safety, Yield and Growth Potentiality to 
the period 1958-60: 

3 to 5 Year 
Appreciation 


in 1956 Potentiality 


| Current Value | Quality | Est. Yield 
i __Rank i 


_|__ Appraisal | 
Group V_ | 
| (Overpriced) 
at 82 | 


Stock X* 3.1 to 3.4% +11% 


| 


Group I | a - 

.Y (Especially | 
Stock Y* Underpriced) | 
at 29 


*The names of the stocks are available on request 


A— | 4.8 to 5.1% 








38 


comparing the two stocks illustrated at left you see: 


SAFETY: Stock VY above is rated somewhat safer (Quality A—) 
than Stock X (Quality B+). The Value Line Quality Rank 
gives you a measure of the risk in the stock. Mathematically 
derived from the experience of the past 20 years, Quality 
Ranks grade from A+ to C Stocks of “A” quality are safer 
from the standpoint of stability of price, growth and regularity 
of dividends than stocks that carry lower ranks 


YtELD: Note that last year’s dividend is not always a sound 
index to next year’s dividend. That is why Value Line’s yield 
measurements are based on dividends estimated 12 months ahead 
These estimates, made by one of the largest research groups in 
the field of security analysis, have proven remarkably accurate 
in the past. Here you see that Stock Y above gives you a 
larger yield (4.8 - 5.1%) than Stock X (3.1 - 3.4%) 


APPRECIATION: For many investors, appreciation over a 3 to 5 
year pull ranks high as an investment objective. The Value 
ine Survey estimates the appreciation potentiality 3-5 years 
ahead based on reasonable assumptions as to the general econ 
omy in 1958-60. This gives you a measurement of appreciation 
potentiality with which to compare stocks on the basis of the 
same general economic environment. As you can see from this 
comparison, Stock Y has much better 3 to 5 year appreciation 
prospects than Stock X. 


This may be a timely moment for you to review your stocks to see if 
they measure up to your investment objectives of safety, current value, 


maximum yield or 3 to 5 year appreciation potentiality. 
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654 Leading Stocks 


How to Minimize Your Investment Risks 


If your objective is steady income and reduction of risk, select 
your stocks with primary emphasis upon (1) quality (2) stability 
(3) current undervaluation, or at least, fair valuation. That 
means, select and hold stocks that have the following Value Line 
rankings: 

1) Quality: B+ or better 
(2) Stability: A stability index of 65 or better 
(3) Current Value Classification: I or II or III 

A stock with a B-+ quality rank or better (A—, A, or A+) 

is definitely in the “blue-chip” class. 


A stock with a price stability index of 65 has proven more 
stable in the market than 64°% of the 654 stocks under constant 
review. The best possible stability index would be 100 (Ameri- 
can Telephone). The worst is 1. The average is 50. Try to select 
only stocks with an index of 65 or better. 


A stock classified currently in Group I is a stock that is 
Especially Underpriced relative to the earnings and dividends 
in sight one year ahead. A stock that is classified Group II 
is Underpriced; in Group III, Fairly Priced. 


Stocks in Groups IV and V are Fully Priced or Overpriced. 
hey carry correspondingly greater risk of depreciation in the 
year ahead. 


Quality, stability and current value comparisons being about 
equal, select in all cases the stock that also offers you the best 
current yield and the greatest 3-to-5-year appreciation potenti- 
ality, both of which measurements are stated on each Value Line 
Rating and Report. 


How to Maintain Constant Supervision 
Over Your Investments 


No stock is good enough to be put away and forgotten. The 
Value Line Survey’s large staff of specialists keeps constant watch 
over the 654 major stocks and 60 Special Situations now covered 
in the enlarged Value Line Survey. They report to you promptly 
on changes that take place in the investment status of these stocks. 
Through weekly Supplementary Reports you get a careful inter- 
pretation of the significant news that may develop between the 
times of the regular Ratings & Reports on each stock. 


With these valuable investment aids, regularly brought to 
your attention, you are now able to maintain constant super- 
vision over your investments with a minimum expenditure of your 
own time and effort. 


Now See Value Line's Summary of Advices 
on 654 Stocks Sent to You at Once 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


You are invited to receive, at no extra charge, the current 
Value Line Summary-Index giving the latest rankings on 654 
leading stocks and more than 60 Special Situations, so that you 
can check your stocks against Value Line’s exclusive measure- 
ments of Current Value, Safety, Yield and Appreciation Po- 
tentiality. 

The new Value Line Summary-Index makes available to in- 
vestors a systematic, current guide to more than 700 stocks, kept 
always up to date. You will find this a useful investment aid 
as you plan for maximum capital protection and profit in 1956. 


Also Check the Prospects for Railroad Stocks 
in This New 64-Page Edition of Ratings & Reports 
Every investor should see the current issue of Ratings & Re- 
ports just off the press, which analyzes 44 leading Railroad 


and Railroad Equipment stocks. This timely Value Line Report 
brings you the earliest estimates of rail and rail equipment earn- 
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ings and dividends for 1956, shows which stocks are currently 
in a buying zone, which are in a selling zone. A copy will be 
sent to you at once at no extra charge under this special offer. 
Among the stocks covered are: 

New York Central Erie Norfolk & Western 
Union Pacific Pullman Southern Railway 
Baltimore & Ohio Greyhound Southern Pacific 
Northern Pacific Westinghouse Air Brake Canadian Pacifi 
Great Northern Amer. Steel Foundries Chesapeake & Ohi 
Penna. R. R. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Alco Products 
Atchison Louisville & Nashville and 24 Others 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


You are invited to accept this Special Introductory Offer avail- 
able to new subscribers only. In addition to receiving, at no 
extra charge, the new 64-page edition of Ratings & Reports on 
Railroad Stocks, you will be sent in the next four weeks: 


(1) Four weekly issues of the Value Line Survey with 
full-page Ratings & Reports on more than 200 
stocks and 14 industries. 

(2) A Special Situation recommendation covering an 

especially undervalued stock selected for extraor- 

dinary capital gain over a period of time. (The 
remarkable record of the past 193 monthly recom- 
mendations is included.) 

(3) Two Fortnightly Commentaries interpreting the 
effects of political and economic developments on 
stock prices. 

(4) The Supervised Account Report illustrating how the 
Value Line would administer a particular port- 
folio, with advance notice of all changes to be 
made in the Account. (The complete 15-year record 
is included.) 

($) Four Weekly Supplements reporting on new develop- 
ments affecting the more than 700 stocks under 
supervision. 

(6) Four Weekly Summaries giving up-to-date rankings 
on all 654 major stocks and the more than 60 
Special Situations. 


The annual subscription fee is $120. You are invited 
to take advantage of this Special $5 Introductory Offer. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-54 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Value Line Investment Survey, Dept. FB-54 
Value Line Survey Building 


5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Enter my introductory subscription and send me all Value 
Line Survey Ratings & Reports, the Special Situation recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account report, Supplements, Fort- 
nightly Commentaries and Summaries issued in the next 
four weeks, at the special rate of only $5 (annual subscrip- 
tion $120). Also send me, at no extra cost, the 64-page 
edition featuring Railroad stocks. 


Name 
Address ... 


State. 
(0 Check here if you wish to subscribe for 6 months at 
$65. You would receive complete binder containing 
Ratings & Reports on all 654 stocks. 
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"56—The Year to 
Watch Your Step? 


By Garfield A. Drew 


As 1956 opens—the simple fact to keep in 
mind is that the boom has accumulated 
strains and half concealed vulnerabilities 
that will have to be reckoned with in the 
next 12 months. That is no less true of the 
stock market. The Drew Odd Lot Studies 
= the critical int will be reached 
in the first half of 1956. Our experience in- 
dicates that it is wise to let the market 
tell its own story. It did so unerringly at 
the bottom (September '53), on the way 
up during the point rise, and should 
again do so as the end approaches. 

The Drew Studies are predicated upon 
the market's ychological behavior and 
cover the public’s stock market impulses 
at every important turning point since 
1920. We make no pretense that the Odd 
Lot Studies will pin-point the top—or 
catch every intermediate move—up or 
down—but there is valid evidence to ex- 
pect that the Odd Lot Indices will have 
emphatically bearish connotations prior 
to an important downward move—and 
bullish on the verge of an important up- 
ward move. 

Unquestionably, the Odd Lot Indexes 
charting public activity in the stock mar- 
ket will be pointing in the right direction 
when the long bull market running since 
1949 is approaching its end. The Drew 
Studies and Charts and the temperate 
conclusions based upon them should con- 
tribute much even to well-informed and 
experienced investors in their handling 
of the 1956 stock market. To provide an 
easy and inexpensive trial of the Reports 
to yg | through the early part of '56 we 
offer all the January issues free with a 
month's trial at a nominal charge of $5— 
or if you wish the Reports to run for nine 
weeks—with the January issues free— 
send $8 to Drew Investment Associates, 
53 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
(That is one-half to one-third the regular 
subscription rates). 














Sold Out! 


In Six Weeks! 


Hugh Johnson's 
“MAKING MONEY with 
MUTUAL FUNDS” 


NOW IN ITS SECOND 
PRINTING 


MAKING MONEY 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


A clear, concise analysis of 


Trusts, and the degree of in- 
vestment success each has 
attained in the light of their 
stated objectives. Written for 
both the large and the small 
investor, this new book 
earned an instant, world- 
wide demand. 


“What is new 








Pres. of Hugh Johnson 
& Co., members of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
ouvthor of “Johnson's 
Charts”, now in their 
7th edition, Hugh John- 
son is recognized as 


~ «+ is Mr, 


teristics of 61 mutual funds. 
This section, for many, wil! 
be worth the price of the 
the “dynamic genivs” whole book” . . . BARRON’S 
of his industry. Paul Johnston. 

At isher °3075 
all booksellers, or from the publisher ° 
HENRY STEWART INC. «+ Publishers 
210 ELLICOTT ST. ° BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


40 





Mutual Funds and Open-end | 





Johnson's Scoring Screen, to | 
reveal the individual charac- | 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


A Period of Consolidation and Re-examination 


From the standpoint of the impatient 
bull, the market has not “acted right” 
for some time. It shows an indisposi- 
tion to discount anything good, and 
favorable news finds only indifferent 
reflection in prices. The rises that do 
occur appear in selected “special situ- 
ations,” not in the general list. 
Measured by the averages, the list 
has made no upward progress since 
late September. It reached 490 in the 
DJ Industrials just before Ike’s heart 
attack, a level which it has since been 
unable to exceed significantly in spite 


| of attempts to do so in approximately 
| 25 sessions in November, December 


and early January. 

Up to the time this is written, there 
has been no important concentrated 
liquidation, but it has been apparent 
for a long time that investors have 
lacked their previous enthusiasm 
when it comes to buying. I have re- 
corded in this column my personal 
inability to warm up, as formerly, in 
making fresh buying suggestions. 
Many other analysts have told me 
that they feel much as I do—not 
anxious to sell but not at all eager 
to buy more stocks at recent prices. 

I, for one, am not attributing this 
market situation (including any de- 
cline that may occur over the near- 
term) to specific news developments. 
I think both the market and general 
business (especially business senti- 
ment) got a little ahead of the parade 
in the first nine months of last year, 
and that prices are consolidating pre- 
vious progress while investors re- 
examine the outlook in a less emo- 
tional and more realistic frame of 
mind. 

Instead of deploring this period of 
rest and re-assessment, I welcome it. 
I think it is good for the economy and 
good for business. Having lived with 
the market for nearly 40 years, what 
I fear most is excesses. If we had 
continued the early 1955 rate of ad- 
vance up to now, we would have had 
excesses of a much more dangerous 
nature. 

Most year-end economic reviews, 
including some of my own, concluded 
that business would be excellent in 
the first half year, with a correction 
in the second half. It begins to look 
as if the first half will not be quite as 
good as anticipated, especially in au- 
tomobiles, in housing and in new 
orders for steel. I would not be at all 
surprised if the second half witnessed 
some recovery instead of further de- 


| terioration. 


Observe that for 
the first time the 
credit authorities 
are easing credit a 
bit (longer mort- 
gage maturities), 
that the leading 
automobile execu- 
tives are cutting back production and 
at the same time planning earlier- 
than-usual new model introductions, 
and that some of the newly planned 
government spending will begin to be 
effective later in the year. It takes 
about six months for any change in 
credit policy to be effective in busi- 
ness trends. 

So far as the market is concerned, 
it seems to me that what it needs 
most is to back up for a fresh start. 
That would make for better values, 
and better values would interest more 
people. 

If the rest of the stock market were 
down as much as General Motors and 
Chrysler, the DJ Industrials would 
stand somewhere between 390 and 
400. Yet, if the motor industry execu- 
tives know what they are talking 
about, 1956 will be the second-best 
year in the automobile business, per- 
haps 1 million to 1% million cars be- 
low 1955 but bigger than the best 
previous year (1950) in which about 
6%4 million cars were sold. I think 
Chrysler is cheaper than Ford or 
General Motors, and that over the 
next year or two Chrysler has a big- 
ger price appreciation potential than 
Ford. I don’t pretend to know what 
will happen in these three stocks over 
the near-term. 

I think that Time Incorporated, 
publisher of Time, Life, Sports Illus- 
trated and other magazines, probably 
will show about $4.75 to $5.00 a share 
earned in 1955 and that 1956 earnings 
could rise to $6.00 to $7.00 a share. A 
higher dividend later in the year is 
a good guess. The stock at around 58 
looks attractive. If it goes a little 
lower, it will be more attractive. 

Montgomery Ward, now around 87, 
should be bought on further weak- 
ness. This company is waking up. It 
is a better-than-average value. 

Earnings of Columbia Broadcasting 
System Inc. (26) apparently were 
about $1.80 a share last year. The 
projection for this year is about $2.20 
to $2.40 a share. The stock usually 
sells at around 14 times the year’s net 
some time in each calendar year. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey (148) 


may not do as well as some of the 
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other oils over the near-term. That 
is because the anticipated split has 
been announced. Splits in a market 
like this are bullish in anticipation, 
and restraining in realization. Just 
look how long it took General Electric 
to get over its split. See what the 
splits have done recently to General 
Motors and Travelers Insurance. 
Splits do not give you anything you 
did not own before except a little 
more paper to clutter your safe de- 
posit box. They are much less effec- 
tive as a bullish market influence in 
an unenthusiastic market. I am not 
recommending the sale of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey; I am just suggest- 
ing that it may not be as dynamic 
this year as some other stocks—like 
Amerada, for instance. 
I am anticipating that General Elec- 
tric will cross Westinghouse in price. 
Bendix Aviation probably will 
earn less in the March quarter than 
in the March quarter a year ago; this 
may provide a better chance to buy 
the stock; it would look very attrac- 
tive to me in the low 40’s . . . There 
has been some good highly specula- 
tive buying in Mohasco Industries 
(the old Mohawk Carpet into which 
Alexander Smith has been merged). 
The company now has a convenient 
tax credit carry-forward which will 
make it virtually tax free for some 
time . Events in the affairs of 
M & M Woodworking might make the 
stock worth quite a bit more over the 
near term; but if a deal now under 
negotiation falls through the stock 
probably will sell off . There are 
signs of much better buying in some 
of the life insurance shares. Readers 
will tire of hearing me say that I 
think Manufacturers Life (285) prob- 
ably is cheaper than some of the 
others. . . . I shall be surprised if the 
coming annual report of Chrysler 
shows less than $11 a share earned 


in 1955 There is an excellent 
chance that the dividend rate on 
Southern Pacific will be increased 


from $3.00 to $3.50 in May. 

I always like the idea of basing 
common stock investments on what 
I call the “inevitabilities” in the eco- 
nomic outlook. It is “inevitable” that 
we are heading into a road building 
boom and a school building boom. 
Recent experiences with asphalt pav- 
ing on much used highways have been 
unsatisfactory and expensive. The 
trend is toward more expensive-to- 
build, better-wearing cement roads. 
That’s bullish on the cement shares. 
This group of stocks has looked 
“high” most any time during the past 
three or four years and looks high 
now, but the stocks which constitute 
it probably are not high on the basis 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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GD) Whats 4 Warrant? 


In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater appreciation 
than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so again. For example, in 
the past decade, the common stock warrants of Atias Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, 
United Corp., and R. K. O., fo name some, showed $500 investments appreciating to as much 
as $100,000 in a few years! 


What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company 
company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 1 year, 5 
10 years or with no limit at all, some warrants being perpetual ‘such as Tri-Continental) 
see how such warrants can become very valuable look at the R. K. O. chart 
reorganized and warrants were issued which gave the right to buy R. K. O 
$15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 R. K. O 


itself giving you the right td buy 
years 

To 
In 1940 R. K. O 
common stock at 
common stock was selling around $2.50 


and with general pessimism rife, the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents 
Obviously few expected R. K. O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would poqin to hav 
actual value. How the picture changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R. K comn 





in today’s market 


It gives you the whole stor 





the common! 


warrants hold at least as much danger as promise 
the best $2 investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 

By Sidney Fried 

This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the securities field 

and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the worth of its information. 

of the common stock worrant. It is accompanied by a Current 

ae in warrants in today's 
in 


advanced to $28 and the warrant being the right to buy at $15, was selling at 


He must study all of this carefully because in the hands of the 
If you are interested in capital 


Supplement at no additional cost, describing the current o 
market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many sell 
in the coupon, attach $2, and mail immediately. Or you may send for free descriptive folder. 


$13 


Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for appreciation? 
When R. K. O. common went from $2.50 to $28, a $500 
investment went to $5,625. When R. K. O. warrants went 
from 6'<¢ to $13, the same $500 investment went to 


$104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as much as 


What about warrants in this market—today? There ore 


many long-term and perpetual weorrants from past years, 


RKO 
WARRANTS and 1954 saw many new woarrants appear, both in the 
United States and Canada. 

Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should know 
why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, how they 
may be profitably bought and sold, and what warrants tr: ade 


URRSOT ERS 
appreciati 


g under 50¢. For your copy, fill 


R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y F -52 
Attached is $2. Please send me The Speculative Merits of Common Stock Warrants by Sidney Fried 

with Current Supplement 

NAME 

STREET 

city STATE 





People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance policy 
to help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 


You can handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERICAN 





of KANSAS CITY. No obligation of 








peFVICE VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees’’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and “‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere 


" a) 
any kind. No one will call on you! , if © of: . 
; OB! ecker Yi) FZ |!J VALET RACKS 
Write today for free information. Commercial, industriel nena 
Simply mail postcard ty eg aint Apna am 
age) to Old American Ins. Co., 1 W. Weine fer VOGEL-PETERSON CO 
9th, Dept. L209N, Kansas City, Mo. ie 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 















What Are 


PROFIT 
PROSPECTS IN 


“Penny Stocks’’ 
? 


Because fortunes have been made in 
low-priced stocks, new offerings in 
the “penny stock” category are often 
pictured as presenting equally good 
opportunities to “strike it rich”. What 
are the chances of success in this 
field, and is the average investor jus- 
tified in assuming risks involved? 
Let’s look at the record of performance in 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S s ly a ae 
r t on Market Performance of 
“Penny Stock’’ offerings of 1954. 

For 53 years FINANCIAL WORLD 
has been supplying investment infor- 
mation and gui ping thrif- 
ty men and women to invest their sur- 
plus funds more wisely, more profit- 
ably, and with a maximum degree of 
safety. 


If you return “ad” with $5 (or ask 
us to bill you) for next 18 weekly 
copies of FINANCIAL WORLD (Big 


$7 Value for $5); rou will receive 
also ‘“‘What Are Profit ts In Penn 
Stocks?”’ onl “10 STOCKS 1 O EARN MOR 
IN 1956”, in addition to next FOUR copies 
of 64-page fact-finding “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS” supplement. Besides digest of 
New Reports on 1970 stocks, this monthly 
et stock gd tells each aor our INVEST- 
ENT RATI STOCK so you 
can reach wiser ~ Re AW new purchases 


and wheth to disp of any stocks you 
now own. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 

subscription ($11 for six months) for com- 

ART smvectnnaet ye including 

bove, PLUS one Annual $5 

RAPH” MANUAL, 4ist 

Edition, to assist you in judgins relative 

Stock Values. Money Back In 30 Days if not 
satisfied. 





FREE! ir you s—Enp PAYMENT NOW 
saving us expense of billing you, we will send 
a = cEE of our New -Published In- 

Hand-Book—‘“‘THE KNOW-HOW 
oF ‘MAKING MONEY IN SECURITIES”. 
Answers real ations on how to be a 
more successful investor. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


53 Years of Service 
to Investors 


feng 
Pm, 
“on 
—— 86-FB Trinity Place, 
N. Y. 6, N. Y. 














FORBES recorded an 
advertising gain of 
18.5% for 1955—up 
96.5 pages over 1954 











STOCK ANALYSIS 


Readjustment Ahead? 


Most qualified observers are in 
agreement that 1956 will be another 
record breaking year as far as pro- 
duction and income are concerned, 
but such forecasts require some 
interpretation and qualification if 
serious misunderstandings and un- 
warranted over-optimism are to be 
avoided. Last year, the index of in- 
dustrial production rose _ steadily 
month after month from a January 
low of 131 to a December peak of 144, 
averaging close to 139 for the full 
year, which represented a big in- 
crease over the 1954 average of 125. 
For 1956 it is estimated that the pro- 
duction index will be around 140-142; 
this is higher than the average for 
1955, but below the level of the past 
few months. In other words, while 
business activity was in a continuous 
and comparatively steep uptrend for 
the past eighteen months, one should 
be prepared for a leveling off and 
possibly, a decline, though at a mod- 
est rate, for the next six to twelve 
months. 

This is not a prediction of a “reces- 
sion,” not even as much of a recession 
as occurred in 1953/54; it is merely 
a realistic appraisal of near-term 
probabilities. For the investor there 
is no need to be frightened, but he 
should keep in mind that corporate 
earnings tend to increase sharply 
when business volume _ expands, 
whereas as a rule most corporations 
find it rather difficult to maintain 
good profit margins when sales begin 
to slow down and the buyer regains 
the upper hand. Therefore, even 
though all evidence still justifies the 
optimistic year-end forecasts that 
1956 promises to be the “best year on 
record” on an over-all basis, we are 
not likely to enjoy the same feeling 
of expanding prosperity and confi- 
dence which expressed itself not only 
in the stock market but even more 
dramatically in the hectic borrowing- 
spending spree of the great mass of 
the American people. 

As far as the stock market is con- 
cerned political developments, espe- 
cially the forthcoming decision of 
President Eisenhower, will unques- 
tionably be factors of importance. 
Some people fear that a negative de- 
cision on the part of the President 
will precipitate a major sell-off. 
Others maintain that the market has 
largely discounted this eventuality, 
and that a major advance would fol- 
low the President's consent to be a 
candidate for a second term. No one 
can give a definite answer, of course, 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


but, personally, I 

believe that inves- 

tors are more or 

less prepared for 

“the worst” and 

that they would 

greet the possible 

prospect of anoth- 

er four years of this Administration 
with great enthusiasm. Instead of 
taking a short-term point of view 
they would be more inclined to look 
forward to the entire period from 
1956 to 1960. But in the fields of poli- 
tics and psychology everyone prefers 
to be his own expert, and that is 
where I like to leave this difficult 
question. 

For the average investor with a 
portfolio of good stocks this is a time 
to stand pat rather than go out on a 
limb one way or another. He need 
not be afraid of a calamitous break 
in the market which is quite improb- 
able. But on the other hand he can- 
not buy stocks at present levels with 
the same high degree of assurance 
as in previous years that his new 
acquisitions will show a handsome 
profit within a few months. 

However, even if business activity 
should slide off somewhat from here 
on, many important segments of the 
American economy will not be af- 
fected to any appreciable extent. 
Electric utilities, for example, will 
continue their secular growth, and a 
further rise in revenues, earnings 
and dividends is a_ virtual certainty. 
If interest rates should ease some- 
what later this year, as seems likely, 
the price structure of utility stocks 
should be firm. 

Equally suitable for conservative 
investment purchases at present 
levels are the leading natural gas 
equities which have been compara- 
tive laggards for a long time. If Con- 
gress passes a new natural gas bill, 
this group should do well; if not, the 
effect on the price of these stocks is 
likely to be negligible. 

The oil industry can look forward 
to another good year, both here and 
abroad. For conservative investment 
I recommend Amerada (96), Humble 
Oil (119) and Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana (50) among the domestic com- 
panies and Royal Dutch Petroleum 
(82) among the great international 
oil concerns. 

Although I do not expect the steel 
industry to continue operations at 
near-capacity levels throughout the 
year, profits of the leading companies 
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will probably remain excellent. 
Aside from the possibility of an in- 
crease in steel prices it must be un- 
derstood that capacity operations do 
not necessarily represent the opti- 
mum in profits since it involves the 
use of obsolescent and _ inefficient 
plants, overtime, unduly costly main- 
tenance, etc. U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, 
Inland, Armco and Republic are de- 
serving of attention. 

The startlingly divergent perform- 
ance of General Electric and West- 
inghouse Electric emphasizes a point 
I have always stressed—that manage- 
ment should be the first consideration 
in selecting a stock for investment. 
Westinghouse, of course, is too big 
and too important to be injured per- 
manently by its horrible experience 
of the past year, but it will take a 
long time to restore its former posi- 
tion of prestige and its merit as an 
investment. While the stock may 
recover somewhat if and when the 
strike is settled, Westinghouse will 
have to give evidence of a different 
kind of management spirit before the 
stock can again be placed on the rec- 
ommended list. Under present con- 
ditons I would prefer Sperry Rand 
(26), Bendix Aviation (51) or RCA 
(44). 

Most chemical stocks are selling so 
close to their alltime highs that only 
modest appreciation can reasonably 
be expected over the near-term. A 
20% reaction from peak prices would 
bring them back into buying range. 
W. R. Grace (46), whose chemical 
divisions are expanding rapidly, ap- 
pears fairly priced in relation to 
estimated 1955 earnings of $4.15 a 
share, and the 4.35% return is rela- 
tively satisfactory. 

Economic conditions have little 
bearing on the prospects of the air- 
craft industry whose fortunes con- 
tinue to depend largely on the volume 
of military orders. And as far as the 
market action of aircraft stocks is 
concerned, changes in the atmosphere 
of international relations are far 
more important than the trend of the 
business index. My preferences in 
this group which, for obvious reasons, 
is not suited for conservative invest- 
ment, are: Douglas Aircraft (83) and 
United Aircraft (66). 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Did YOU Take Advantage 
of SCHAEFER’S Special 4-Page 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 
in the January 1 issue of FORBES? 


2000 INVESTORS 
HAVE ALREADY 
ACTED! 


PROFITS IN STOCKS are possible for those who act right now! 


An important new Bullish movement is now taking place beneath the 
surface of the stock market according to Schaefer’s Dow Theory Re- 
search Studies. 

Outstanding profit opportunities now exist in certain low-priced stocks— 
stocks which have been “over-sold” simply because tax-selling and politi- 
cal uncertainties have temporarily influenced investors. Our important 
list “24 Low-Priced Stocks due to Zoom in 1956” is available FREE when 
you mail the coupon below. 

In addition, you will be shown the actual gain records for Schaefer’s two 
model accounts (Speculative and Investment quality) which provide tell- 
ing evidence of how long-term profits can and are built up under a careful 
and consistent application of the Dow Theory principles. 


“Colossal Upsurge Ahead” —“‘24 Low-Priced Stocks Due to Zoom in 1956” 
—Schaefer’s two latest reports (which his staff describes as “perhaps the 
most important in his career”) are again available in addition to four 
of his now-famous Bull Market Studies FREE of extra cost. This com- 
plete package, with a 4-week trial to the weekly service is offered on a 


money-back guarantee! 
NOW-Copies of these vital 
reports are again available! 


- l estate Because of the unprecedented de- 
mand for these reports, we have ordered an additional quantity and are 
repeating our special subscription-winning offer. 

if for any reason you did not take advantage of this unusual offer made 
in the January 1 issue of FORBES, we urge you to send today for the 
complete package—still at the low price of only 
$3. (40% below the regular subscription price 
of the service alone.) 


Meee BB SSS SSS SS SS ee Se ee ee eS SS ee eS 


E. GEORGE SCHAEFER 


“The Dow Theory Trader*’ 
3636 Salem Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


My $3 enclosed (1) $3.25 Airmail. Rush all material 
offered above and start sending complete service for 
4 full weeks. 








we! 











ACT NOW 


to get these 
important 


understand you will refund my money. 
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Will you get YOUR SHARE of the 


1956 Stock Market and 
Grain Market Profits? 


It has been said that 95% of the “Crowd” in- 
vesting their money have very little knowledge 
of the markets. The other 5% are successful, be- 
cause - reap their profits from the unin- 
formed. hey anticipate, in advance, what the 
“Crowd” will do, and take advantage of this 
snoweiee. YOU CAN BELONG TO THIS 
5% GROUP, regardless of how much money 
you ios to invest. Think and do as successful 
men do, and you too CAN be successful. Set 
our oo goal for 1956, and GET TO 
WOR ! Here are the tools; First: 


on GRAIN MARKET TREND FORECAST 
1956 STOCK “aa FORECAST 


These yearly graphic forecasts show exact dates 
when markets should advance or decline during 
the year. Used by successful investors, traders, 
Market Advisory Services and Investment bank- 
ers. Extremely high degree of accuracy during 
past decade. 


and, Second: 

Market “KNOW-HOW” Instruction Books 
"45 YEARS IN WALL STREET—NEW STOCK 
TREND DETECTOR, D. Gann’s last book on 


stock trading and he methods. 231 
pages, $10. 


we To MAKE | PROFITS IN COMMODITIES": 

. D. Gann, Revised Enlarged Edition, 412 
i “of trading rules, techniques and forecast- 
ing methods. Illustrated. Price $10. 
“SCIENCE AND SECRETS OF WHEAT TRAD- 
ING,"’ by H. Pugh—A practical and Com- 
plete Wheat-Trading Course in six parts. Every 
step illustrated. Price for complete set, $24.00. 


“TRADERS INSTRUCTION BOOK," by Burton 

H. Pugh—Rules for traders in the gin markets. 

eorrees 108 pages (Original Price $20.00) 
rice fe e 


"MASTERING COTTON,’ * by Burton H. Pugh 
—A book of instructions for trading in the Cot- 
ton Market. 34 pages. Illustrated. (Original 
Price $20.00). .Price $7.50. 


“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS TI TRADING IN ours 
AND CALLS,"" by W. D. Gann, 16 pages. 
Price $2.00. 7 ie 


COMMODITY CHARTS (Gann Method)—Daily, 
Weekly, Monthly. .Prices on request. 


(Enclose Remittance With Order) 


Lambert-Gann Publishing Co., Inc. 


P.O. Box 1505 — Miami 9, Florida 
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| Futures, Ine. 


NUM 


_ A Commodity Mutual Fund designed to off- 


E : versified, professional 


= set major changes in the cost of living 
= —both up and | means of a di- 


of ‘buying and selling commodity 


m 
= | Gee ures such as coffee, eggs, rubber, 
_ soybeans and wheat. 


- FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 
41 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


: Please send me your Offering Circular de- 
scribing Futures, Inc. -4 


= Name. 


= Address 


= City 


Salllill 


. Zone... . State 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held January 17, 
1956, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com- 
pany, payable February 15, 
1956, to stockholders of 
record February 1, 1956. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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THE FUNDS 


SECURITY IS THE GOAL 

More than 20.7 million Americans will 
be retiring between now and 1975. 
Where it is not too late, these people 
are giving a great deal of thought to 
providing for their later years. But 
they have an added worry: the de- 
clining purchasing power of money. 
This makes them a natural market for 
investing in common stocks through 
mutual funds, but so far the funds 
have only scratched the surface. The 
National Association of Investment 
Companies, central organization of 
142 funds, reports that 9,000 new in- 


| vest-as-you-go accumulation plans 
| are being started every month, and 
| that the total on the books now totals 


| hardly comprehensive, especially 





275,000. That’s a fairly good start but 
in 
view of the fact that even today hard- 
ly one U.S. family in seven is shar- 
ing in the nation’s growth through 
ownership of common stocks—that’s 
fewer families than bought new cars 
last year. 


MUTUAL FUND COURSE 


Mutual funds finally have pene- 
trated the area of higher education. 
The College of the City of New York 
(City College) in cooperation with 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Cos. is offering a spring term 
course on “Investment Companies,” 
with lectures on investment policies, 
portfolio management, and tax aspects 
of open-end and closed-end funds. 
NAIC’s economist, Dr. Harold S. 
Oberg will supervise the course. 
Lecturers will be selected from top 
management of leading funds. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
Although more than $40 billion in 
U.S. equities are traded on unlisted 


| or over-the-counter markets, most in- 
| vestment companies have tended to 
stick largely to stocks listed on one or 


| 
i 


more of the major stock exchanges. Of 
course, Boston’s Pioneer Fund, among 
the mutuals, has gone in heavily for 
unlisted securities in its search for 
“special situations.” But until the 
Over-The-Counter Securities Fund, 
Inc. came along last month, there was 
no fund pledged to steer entirely clear 
of the beaten track of listed securities. 
The OTC Fund is headed by Ralph P. 
Coleman, Jr. of Philadelphia who 
publishes the Over-the-Counter Se- 
curities Review. 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 

Bullock Fund, Ltd., added Colorado 
Interstate Gas, Dresser Industries, 
Sperry Rand, Stauffer Chemical, 
Whirlpool-Seeger to its portfolio in 
the final 1955 quarter; reduced its 
holdings of Smith Kline & French, 
Texas Eastern Transmission, United 
Gas, Western Auto Supply, Western 
Leaseholds, Ltd. 

Selected American Shares added: 
Allegheny Ludlum, Anderson-Pritch- 
ard, Canadian Pacific, Deere, Ex- 
Cell-O, Fruehauf Trailer, Internation- 
al Harvester, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glass, St. Regis Paper, United Air 
Lines. Eliminated: Atlantic Coast 
Line, Burroughs, Twentieth Century- 
Fox, Vanadium, Western Pacific. 
Westinghouse Electric. 

Delaware Fund increased its cash 
position since the first of this year by 
selling its holdings of Budd pfd., Car- 
rier pfd. and Atchison. 

Atomic Mutual Development Fund 
added 19,300 shares of El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas, 105,000 Can-Met Exporations, 
19,000 Consolidated Denison Mines, 
4,700 Brooks & Perkins, 7,000 New- 
port News Shipbuilding, 15,000 Vitro 
Corp. Sold: Penn-Texas Corp., Fara- 
day Uranium, Mineral & Chemicals 
Corp., Sullivan Consolidated Mines. 
Grinnell Corp. 

Science & Nuclear Fund made new 
common stock investments in Great 
Northern Paper and High Voltage En- 
gineering; increased its holdings in 
Air Products, American Cyanimid, 





WHERE FUNDERS LIVE 


A regional survey of the ownership of mutual fund shares, 
National Association of Investment Co., 


made by the 


indicates a greater percentage of 


midwestern investors are interested in long-term accumulation plans than in 


regular accounts consisting of one lump sum. 


In New England and the North 


Central states the preference is for one-time lump sum investments. 


REGIONS 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 

Other Countries 


REGULAR ACCOUNTS 
9.6% 


a PLANS 
69 


27.7% 
19.1% 
9.0% 
9.6% 
2.2% 
3.4% 
2.2% 
17.0% 
2% 


100.0% 
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Algom Uranium, Beckman Instru- 
ments, Dow Chemical, General Elec- 
tric, General Dynamics, Phillips Pe- 
troleum, Pfizer, Philips Lamp, Radio 
Corp., Sprague Electric. 

Financial Industrial Fund added 


$5.4 million in new securities includ- 
ing: Allied Stores, American Broad- 
casting-Paramount, American Radi- 
ator, Babcock & Wilcox, Braniff Air- 
ways, Burroughs, Rock Island Ry., 
General Electric, Glidden, W. R. 


Grace, Heyden Chemical, Hudson Bay 
Mining, International Harvester, Joy 
Manufacturing, Northwest Airlines, 
Otis Elevator, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Phillips Petroleum, Radio Corp., So- 
lar Aircraft, Square D, Transamerica, 
United Air Lines, Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Westinghouse Electric, York 
Corp. Sold: Reynolds Metals, South- 
ern Co., Yale & Towne. 

Affiliated Fund. Additions: Amer- 
ican Airlines, American Can, Amer- 








ican Viscose, Champion Paper, Dixie 
Cup, Eastern Air Lines, Ely Lilly, 
Marathon Corp., Potomac Electric, St. 
Regis Paper, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission, San Diego Gas & Electric, 
Union Bag & Paper, United Air Lines. 
Eliminated: Am. Broadcasting-Para- 
mount, Armstrong Cork, Best Foods, 
Consumers Power, Endicott Johnson, 
Grand Union, : International Nickel, 
Louisville Gas & Electric, R.H. Macy, 
National Gypsum. 
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$35,000,000 Oil Drilling Boom On — 





Cuba's New Oil Rush Unfolds Discovery-Upsurge 
Profit Vistas in Selected Low-Priced Oil Stocks 


FEW people yet know it, but Cuba is in the initial stages of the most exciting 
oil exploration boom that we have seen in many years. Sparking the 
Cuban oil play, is a set of 6 uniquely dynamic conditions: 


@ A huge $35,000,000 oil exploration rush 
covering practically every one of Cuba’s 
28,000,000 acres. 


@ An indicated Cuban oil basin amazingly 
similar to that found along the lush Texas- 
Louisiana Gulf Coast petroleum crescent. 


@ ‘More physical evidences of oil than any 
other country in the world” according to 
E. L. DeGolyer, dean of American geologists. 


Today 34 oil companies are giving 
Cuba a giant double-barreled oil play — 
onshore and off! Thus, 1956 may easily 
become “‘the big year’’ for Cuban dis- 
coveries and for profits in small Cuban 
oil stocks — profits perhaps duplicating 
those just witnessed in Israeli oil stocks 
which, when that country’s first dis- 
covery blew in, multiplied 4-to-5 times 


@ The most generous set of foreign oil laws 


to be found anywhere in the world. 


e@ A 55,000 bbl. a day home petroleum market 
poised to triple in size almost the moment any 
“*big discovery” blows in. 


@ A geographical location so ideal that Cuban 
oil could undersell oil from nearly any other 
part of the world in the lucrative U. S. east 
coast market. 


More specifically, these big-gain pros- 
pects can be found in the low-priced 
stocks of a handful of Cuban companies 
which together control over 80% of the 
island’s oil basin. Obviously, here is a 
situation offering outstanding gain oppor- 
tunities. But, here's the one big compel- 
ling reason why you should get the facts 
on these under-$5 potential Cuban oil- 


in price almost overnight. discovery-upsurge stocks immediately. 

All of these companies have tests going down on or near their properties right now. In 
fact, one wildcat is nearing its prospective payoff zone. Learn about these developments 
today. Otherwise any oil strike could cost you a good part of your gains simply because you 
didn’t act soon enough. In fact, two of these stocks are already on the move. 


Send Now For Our Timely Report on “SELECTED 
BIG-GAIN OPPORTUNITIES IN THE NEW CUBAN Oll BOOM” 


Priced at only $5, this valuable survey gives you information you need to share in what, we 
think, is one of the best newly-uncovered, profit-opportunities available. YOU WILL ALSO 
RECEIVE AT NO EXTRA COST, a 5-week trial subscription to the Oil Statistics Bulletin 
plus the Canadian Oil Reports. Time is important. Return the coupon below, TODAY! 


Incorporated in 1923, Oil Statis- © 
, OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. Babson Park, Mass. 


tics Co. has for more than a 
quarter of a century provided 
statistical Reports and advisory 
services to a nation-wide group 
of investors, including leadin 
oil companies and large oll 
stockholders. 


| Yes — send me at once (1) your new Report on “‘Selected Big-Gain 
| Opportunities In The New Cuban Oil Boom"’ and (2) your OIL STA- 
| TISTICS BULLETIN and the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for a period 
| of 5 weeks. I enclose $5. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. 
BABSON PARK, MASS. 
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For Those Who Have Made Money in Stocks 
Is There a Formula For Success? 


We'd be ready to answer a cautious “yes” to this question. And in most cases we 
believe this pretty well summarizes the formula. 


Pick the stock of a company that has these “Profit Factors.” 


Company young and growing. 
With alert, aggressive management. 
With services or products able to compete effectively in 
good times or bad. 
¢ With soundly diversified interests. 
* With reasonable capitalization. 


These are the criteria often used by a successful investor. See what they can mean 
to you in your selection of outstanding speculations. Just fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below. 


McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
70 Wall Street, N. Y. 5, N.Y. * WH 4-0175 


Please send me information on low-priced speculations. 


Name see 


Address 


City eee eee 





Telephone — 





| industry. 
| which earned about $5 per share last 
| year, could do equally as well in 1956 
| inasmuch as: 


| missions; 




















| able CANNED ICE that lasts three | 


|| utors selected only after personal | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| For prompt appointment and || 
| action, phone, wire or write: 


With profit potential up to $300 
| daily, offered by large successful 








A ONE-MAN 
BUSINESS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
214th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
ninety cents (90¢) per share on 
the Capital Stock of the Company 
has been declared this day, pay- 
able on March 10, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on February 3, 1956. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 











national corporation controlling || 
manufacture of patent-protected | 
ultra-modern non-melting re-use- 


years and sells thru retailers for |) 
only 49¢. 


S. T. CrossLanp 


Vice President & Treasurer 
January 20, 1956 


Exclusive distributorships immedi- | 
ately available for most trade areas | 
throughout country. Minimum | 
$5.200 cash required, secured by || 


LLP A ST 





equipment and inventory. Distrib- | 


discussion in Dallas. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Board of Directors has declared 
@ quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share 
payable March 1, 1956 to the common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1956. An extra 
dividend, previously declared and an- 
nounced, of 50¢ per share was paid 
on January 16th to stockholders of 
record January 3, 1956. 

Christian deDampierre 

Treasurer 


THE 
FREEZIY CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


118 Cole Street 
Dallas, Texas 
TELEPHONE: PROSPECT 1355 























LURIE 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
company’s sales are to the automotive 


This growth company, 


(1) its household ap- 
pliance volume (about 20% of the 


| total) should increase; (2) automotive 
| volume should about duplicate 1955 
| due to new contracts and increased 


use of the company’s automatic trans- 
(3) other divisions of the 
business, such as oil well equipment, 
should fare quite well. This is a lit- 
tle-appreciated company which has 
distinct elements of growth 


HOOPER 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


of earnings a year or two hence. Lone 
Star Cement, Alpha Portland Cement, 
General Portland Cement, Ideal Ce- 
ment and Lehigh Portland Cement 
are good ones. Among the “school 
stocks,” American Seating, Brunswick 
Balke and International Text Book 
might be mentioned. 

Almost forgot to say something 
about the inevitable Eisenhower an- 
nouncement, one way or the other. 
Remember we have been thinking 
about this matter since late Septem- 
ber. The things we think about and 
expect never are as effective as price- 
making factors in the stock market as 
the things we have not thought about 
and have not expected. I may be 
greatly in the minority, but I do not 
think either an Eisenhower acceptance 
of renomination would be as bullish 
or an Eisenhower refusal to run will 
be as bearish as the man of the street 
suspects. It will have a passing influ- 
ence, yes, but it will not be of mile- 
stone importance. The market won’t 
respond, up or down, the way it did 
late last September. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 











As of January |, 1956, Forses cir- 
culation guarantee up 48,500 over 
January |, 1955—a gain of 38.3°%,. 
Currently delivering close to 
200,000 on our 175,000 guarantee. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


consistent record of good earnings, 
being well over $7 per share from 
1950 to 1954, inclusive. For the year 
ending August 31, 1955, the earnings 
were $8.89 a share. A dividend of $4 
and an extra of 50c were paid. Fi- 
nances are strong; net working capi- 
tal amounting to $76 million. I regard 
this stock as a very high-class invest- 
ment, and I think it is in line for a 
split-up. Now it is selling for around 
107. 
Another 
National Supply, the largest indepen- 


dent manufacturer and supplier of | 


oil and gas field equipment. Principal 
products include tubular goods; ro- 
tary and other drilling equipment; 
and pumps and pumping equipment. 
The company sold its engine division 
for $4,000,000 to White Motor in 
April, 1955. It will distribute engines 
made by White. That division ac- 
counted for about’$10 million of sales 
in 1954. Long-term debt amounts to 
$13 million. Preferred stock, 141,000 
shares, and 1,438,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 10 percent is 
owned by Sharon Steel. Earnings 
have been good right along; should 
exceed $6 for 1955, and perhaps 
amount to around $7 in the current 
year. At its present price of 49, the 
yield is 5 percent on the $2.50 divi- 
dend. Net working capital amounts 
to $77 million. I believe earnings 
warrant exvectation of a dividend in- 
crease to $3. 

Recently, I have received a num- 
ber of requests for the names of good 
books on the stock market. My fa- 


vorite selections in the field of books | 


on investment are: 


The Battle For Investment Survival 
By G. M. Loeb 


The Intelligent Investor 
By Beniamin Graham 


Investments—Principles, Practices 
and Analysis 
By Douglas Hamilton Bellemore 


Ten Years of Wall Street 
By B. F. Winkelman 


This book covers the exciting and 
historical markets of the 20’s. It is 
extremely well written and I think 
it will prove very useful reading to 





old favorite of mine _is 


present day investors who want to | 


learn from the past. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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QuESTION: Where will Canadian 
Market Profits 
Come from in 19562 





ANSWER: We feel two main factors com- 
bine to indicate the sources of the more 
worthwhile Canadian Market gains of 
1956: (1) Over-promotion during the years 
1954-55 has in our rated the 
Canadian 
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9: You think, then, that most of the 
worthwhile advances of 1956 will be 
of a similar nature? 

A: That js correct. Take for 
stock like Broulan Reef, 
over $3 a few years ago when the 
pony was first going into gold production 
in rich Porcupine camp. Speculativ 
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and $1.70 late last year when we calcu- 
lated that Broulan would be breaking 
down through the 2,000-foot level into the 
cone where older Porcupine producers have 
found their ore broadening out in inverted 
cones. Mclntyre, for example, after 40 
years of production, has moved below the 
6,000-foot level and has found its ore rich, 
continuous and seemingly in endless supply. 
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9: Am I too late to take advantage of 
your 1956 recommendations in these 
groups? 5 


A: Far from it. We have dozens of 
in these groups under 
won't be making our initial recommenda 


investigation 


tions in many of them for weeks or ¢ 
bly months—until we feel major de 
now underway have been reversed and re 
coveries can be anticipated. So 
considering joining us, do so at your le 
Mitchell of Canada 
Davenport Road, Toronto 5, Canada 
close $35 for a full year of service 

for one 


—writing to 


six-week trial subscription. 























Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.08% SERIES 

Dividend No. 24 

25 cents per share. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.88% SERIES 

Dividend No. 33 

302 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able February 29, 1956, to 
stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, February 29. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


January 20, 1956 














R. J. REYNOLDS 
; TOBACCO 
| COMPANY 


Makers of 
Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 


Prince Albert smoking tobacco 


Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 70c per 
share has been declared on the 
Common and New Class B Com- 
mon stocks of the Company, pay- 
able March 5, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1956. 

W. J. CONRAD, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
January 12, 1956 











CONTINENTAL 
© can COMPANY, tne 


45¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 27, 1956. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary 








BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


424. UNDERSTANDING THE MODERN SECU- 
RITIES MARKET: A short basic course in the 
fundamentals of stock and bond trading, 
this treatise by the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms will not particularly 
benefit the professional trader. It should, 
however, prove invaluable to the new 
investor who is understandably con- 
fused by the technology of trading. The 
section on short selling, for example, 
explains not only the customer tech- 
niques necessary for this type of trans- 
action but gives detailed information on 


| such things as 1) where your broker 
| gets the stock you sell short, 2) what 


interest is charged on it, and 3) what 


| benefits accrue from the hedging de- 


vice called “stop orders to buy.” Sup- 


| plementing this are translations of Wall 
Street’s complex terminology and a table | 


listing various commission 


pages). 


rates (30 


429. YOUR BUSINESS: 


BUSINESSMAN: This New York State De- 
partment of Commerce publication, writ- 
ten primarily with the small business- 
man in mind, examines, often quite ex- 


haustively, the many problems peculiar | 


to the establishment or the mainte- 
nance of a small business. Included are 


thorough and authoritative explanations | 


of financing, picking a suitable location, 
purchasing and inventory control, keep- 
ing records, setting up a credit system 
as well as an outline of government 
regulations affecting the small retailer. 
Particularly valuable is the 20-page 
bibliography of recommended publica- 
tions which deal more thoroughly with 
these same subjects (175 pages). 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 68 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 45 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able March 13, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 
29, 1956. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary 


Dated: January 21, 1956. 




















» COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Thirty-Seventh 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 60 
cents share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company will be paid March 9, 
1956 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 15, 1956. 


RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President—Finance 











INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 150 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable March 1, 
1956, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 3, 1956. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 

















A HANDBOOK OF | 
| MANAGEMENT AIDS FOR THE NEW YORK 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 45 cents 
per share on the common 
stock of the Company, pay- 
able March 5, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business January 27, 1956. 


c. L. SWIM, 


January 10, 1956 Secretary 

















THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


fhe Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following regular quarterly 
dividend: 

Common Steck 

No. 86, 224.¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1956, to holders 
of record at close of business January 20 
1956 
H. E. Orson 

Vice-President and Secretary 

January $, 1956 
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NEW FORBES MANUAL 
SHOWS YOU HOW TO INSURE 
YOUR FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Because money-management is far more complex today 
than at any previous time in our history, we have prepared a 
new Manual which will not only help you protect your capital 
and make it grow, but also show you how to arrange your 
investments, your savings, your insurance so that you may 
retire sooner, more comfortably—provide your family with 
greater security—leave an estate which will not be cut drastically by estate 
taxes or be frustrated by legal technicalities. 

It’s called, “PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY’—a step-by-step 
guide to money-management—prepared by the FORBES organization so that 
you may fashion a professionally balanced financial program at a fraction of 
what it would normally cost you. 





MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY—ON APPROVAL? 


You needn’t keep it unless you agree that it can help you arrange your 
financial affairs to better advantage—can pay for itself many times over by 
offering you concrete suggestions which will virtually double the efficiency of 
your financial programming. 

“PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY” is a handy reference work 
which you will use for years in organizing your family finances for maximum 
security. It will help you strike a balance—tie together your savings, your 
investments, your insurance, your pension plans so that you may face the 
future with greater assurance, with complete peace-of-mind. It will help you 
see that each dollar in a well-ordered financial plan will do virtually the work 
of two where no plan exists. 

\ll the information you need for sound money management is here—in one 
handy reference work—written from the layman’s point of view so that you 
needn’t be a lawyer or a tax specialist to understand and act upon the advice 
offered. 

And because the contents are so essential to sound money-management, we 
will gladly send you a copy on a 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION basis. 
Read it. Check your current financial program against the recommendations 
offered. Learn why we believe this Manual will pay for itself many times over 
—why we state, “Every head-of-a-family should own a copy of ‘PLANNING 
PERSONAL SECURITY.’” At the end of 10-days, you either return it and 
owe nothing, or keep it and remit $15 when billed. 


REMIT NOW AND SAVE $5.00 
MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 


Should you wish to remit now, thus saving us billing and handling costs, 
you need send pnly $10—a saving of 3314% on the regular price. Money back 
in 10 days if not completely satisfied. 

In either case, because of the almost universal need for a Manual on this 
subject, we expect demand to be quite heavy. Since supply is limited and since 
orders will be processed on a first-come-first-served basis, we suggest you in- 
sure getting your copy by mailing the coupon below today. 


-----— ————-—-Limited Edition—Mail Today-————— ————- 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 

(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc.) 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Please send me on publication the new Forbes Manual, “PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY” 


(regular price $15), at the special remittance with order price of $10. I may return it within 10 
days for full refund if not satisfied. 


I enclose [) Check 





0) Money-Order. Add 3% on N.Y.C. orders. 


NAME 
Please Print 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


2-1 
C) Check here if you wish to first examine the Manual in which case you will either return it 
within 10-days and owe nothing, or remit $15 when billed. 











The Complete Practical 
Guide to a Well-Balanced 


Financial Program 


Section I—A PROGRAM FOR ESTATE PLANNING 
—Steps to Take in Estate Planning Get Your 
Records in Order . . . Making Your Will How 
to Minimize Estate Taxes . Your Estate Tax 
Problem . . . The Gift Device . . . Tax Exemptions 
. . » How to Make Advantageous Gifts “Con- 
templation of Death’’ Rule . . . Final Thoughts on 
Estate Planning . . . More Pointers for Your Pro 
gram. 


Section 1I—PLANNING YOUR SAVINGS FUND— 
How to Choose Your Bank .. . How to Make 
Deposits Grow .. . Put Your Savings to Work 
... Where to Save . . . Hints on Banks and Bank 


Accounts . Pros and Cons on Savings & Loan 
Companies . . Twin Systems of Bank Deposit 
Insurance .. . A Note on Home Ownership 


Personal Checklist. 


Section I1I—GETTING THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
INSURANCE—Pick the Right Policy . Advan 
tages of Life Insurance . . Types of Insurance 
Policies . How to Get the Most From Your 
Insurance .. . Buying Life Insurance What 
Do You Want Your Insurance to Accomplish 

The Principal Life Insurance Needs of a Family 
Why Life Insurance for Youngsters . How to 
Select an Agent . . . How to Select a Company 
Hints to Policyholders Safeguarding Policy 
Proceeds . . . What About Exchanging Policies 
Adjusting Your Life Insurance Program How 
to Use Annuities . . . Pointers to Follow in Choos- 
ing Annuities . . . Insuring Against Accident, Illness 
and Other Casualties . . . Insuring Against Hazards 
...« Types of Protection You Should Have 


Section IV—THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY—ITS 
PLACE IN YOUR FINANCIAL PROGRAM—Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance .. . What It Is 
. . » Becoming Insured . . . Fully Insured Cur- 
rently Insured . . . Types of Benefits and Insured 
Status . . . Counting Quarters . . . Your Benefits 

. Monthly Family Payments . . . Lump-Sum 


Payments . . . Increasing Payments by Additional 
Work . . . Manner in Which Taxes Are Paid 
Claiming Benefits ... When Payments Stop If 
You Work After Payments Start . . . Disability 
Right of Appeal . . . Three Times For Action 


Section V—INVESTING IN COMMON STOCKS— 
Yardsticks to Use . . . An Approach to Common 
Stock Investing . . . The Periodic Purchase Plan 
. » Profit Potentials in Warrants . . . Monthly 
Investment Plan—New York Stock Exchange 
Investing In Growth Stocks . . . Typical Growth 
Stocks .. . Management Stock Ownership—Clue 
to Growth . . . Insider Buying . . . Large Cash Flow 
—Earnings, Dividends Generator . . . Profits Plow- 
back—Key to Growth . . . Cash Rich Companies 
. . .« Long-term Dividend Payers . . . Some Better 
Grade Stocks ... Periodic Stock Dividend Payers. 


Section VI—PREFERRED STOCKS—Kinds of Pre- 
ferred: Non-cumulative, Cumulative, Convertible, 
Participating . . . Quality Grades Vary . . . Invest- 
ment Discussion . . . How to Use Preferreds . 
Representative Preferreds. 


Section VII—BONDS IN YOUR FINANCIAL PRO- 
GRAM—Things to Know About Bonds. . . How to 
Test a Bond .. . How to Use Bonds .. . Savings 
Bonds as a Financial Backlog . . . Choose the Right 
Kind of Bond . . . Tax Angles on Savings Bonds 
. . »« Municipal Bonds for Tax Planning . . . Your 
Tax Strategy. 


Section VIII—INVESTMENT COMPANIES—Types 
and Uses ... Mutual Funds .. . When to Use 
Mutual Funds .. . A Few Don'ts. . . Review of 
Individual Funds . . . Accumulation Plans . . . In- 
surance Features . . . Major Companies in Five 
Broad Categories . . . Closed-End Investment Com- 
panies . . . Investment Features: Leverage, Dis- 
count, Tax Benefits, Diversification, Market Hedge 
. « »« Major Companies According to Degree of 
Volatility and Risk. 


Plus 


CONFIDENTIAL STOCK LISTS, CHARTS, 


TABLES, THE “ESTATE ORGANIZER" AND ‘ANALYSIS 
AND WORK SHEETS"’ 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Individual thrift and responsibility 
for the future must be preserved if we 
are to be healthy and prosperous un- 
der any social system, whatever it is 
to be. No social planning can invent a 
substitute for the general principle of 
individual self-support. Two _ irre- 
sponsible persons added together do 
not make a happy home, nor do a 
thousand individual failures, however 
organized, make a successful com- 
munity. —Rawtpxu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Competition, as the “life” of trade, 
surely is a tremendous spur to prog- 
ress. Is it not the pursued man or 
business that advances through per- 
sistent effort to keep ahead? The con- 
stant striving to maintain leadership 
ever involves new ways and means of 
accomplishing more efficiently and 
thus it is the “pursued is the progres- 
sive man.” Put your pursuers on the 
payroll. —W. D. Toranp. 


The great man is the man who does 
a thing for the first time. 


—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Whatever deprives a man of per- 
sonal individual motive for self-im- 
provement and robust exertion will 
not make him free, but on the con- 
trary more servile and in the long run 
less intelligent, industrious and free, 
for freedom is a matter of character 


and will power. —ELIorT. 

Good humor is a tonic for mind and 
body. It is the best antidote for anxi- 
ety and depression. It is a business 
asset. It attracts and keeps friends. It 
lightens human burdens. It is the di- 
rect route to serenity and content- 
ment. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


What you think means more than 
anything else in your life. More than 
what you earn, more than where you 
live, more than your social position, 
and more than what anyone else may 
think about you. 


—GeorcE MatTrHew ADAMS. 


Giving of yourself, learning to be 
tolerant, giving recognition and ap- 
proval to others, remaining flexible 
enough to mature and learn—yields 
happiness, harmony, contentment and 
productivity. These are the qualities 
of a rich life, the bounteous harvest of 
getting along with people. 

—Jack C. YEWELL. 


Good management consists in show- 
ing average people how to do the 
work of superior people. 


—JouN D. ROcKEFELLER, Sr. 


Among the qualities of mind and 
heart which conduce to worldly suc- 
cess, there is one, the importance of 
which is more real, and which is gen- 
erally underrated in our day... . It 
is courtesy. —HerpBert H. SCHIFFER. 





B. C. FORBES: 
Everybody knows that it’s bad 
luck to walk under a ladder. It’s 
worse luck to leap from the bot- 
tom round to the top at a single 
bound. Things that rise rapidly 
seldom stay up long; every sky- 
rocket has a stick that falls 
swiftly. Of course, the quicker 
you can get where you are 
headed or what you want, the 
better; but when you get any- 
where or anything with little 
sweat, hold on for dear life. 
Good things come slowly. 











Education is not any more the pale 
flower, to be nurtured in cloistered 
seclusion, away from the crass world’s 
bruising conflict for material gain. 
Today education is part of that con- 
flict. It is the prerequisite for mate- 
rial gain. Nor can even the scholar 
withdraw into the “academic life.” 
The academic life is right out there 
now, trying to make a living in com- 
petition with all the other forms of 
life. —Francis W. SPRINGER. 


If your civilization is to be enriched, 
it must be relived by every single 
child. It is in the schoolroom—or 
mostly in the schoolroom—while as- 
similating little tidbits of what has 
been the experience of men before 
him, that the child first makes the 
acquaintance of the human person, of 
the spiritual being he is. 


—Max ASCOLI. 


It gives liberty and breadth to 
thought to learn to judge our own 
epoch from the point of view of uni- 
versal history, history from the point 
of view of geological periods, geology 
from the point of view of astronomy. 
When the duration of a man’s life or 
of a people’s life appears to us as 
microscopic as that of a fly, and in- 
versely the life of a gnat as infinite as 
that of a celestial body, with all its 
dust of nations, we feel ourselves at 
once very small, and very great; and 
we are able, as it were, to survey from 
the height of spheres our own exist- 
ence and the little whirlwinds which 
agitate our little world. 

—HENRI FREDERICK AMIEL. 


A prudent question is one-half of 
wisdom. —Bacon. 


There is a cropping-time in the 
races of men, as in the fruits of the 
field; and sometimes, if the shock be 
good, there springs up for a time a 
succession of splendid men; and then 
comes a period of barrenness. 

—ARISTOTLE. 


If you count all your assets you al- 
ways show a profit. 
—-ROBERT QUILLEN. 


Greatness, in the last analysis, is 
largely bravery—courage in escaping 
from old ideas and old standards and 
respectable ways of doing things. This 
is one of the chief elements in what 
we vaguely call capacity. If you do 
not dare to differ from your associates 
and teachers you will never be great 
or your life sublime. You may be the 
happier as a result, or you may be 
miserable. Each of us is great insofar 
as we perceive and act on the infinite 
possibilities which lie undiscovered 
and unrecognized about us. 

—James Harvey Rosinson. 


Keep on going and the chances are 
that you will stumble on something, 
perhaps when you are least expecting 
it. I have never heard of anyone 
stumbling on something sitting down. 

—Cuar.es F. KEtrerinec. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Dobbs N. Jahnel, 
Ala. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Sent in by 
Birmingham, 


I am the vine, ye are the branches. He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth much fruit: for without me ye 
can do nothing. 


—Sr. Joun 15:5 
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HOW YOUR RED CROSS DOLLARS ARE SPENT 
BY THE NATIONAL RED CROSS AND ITS 3,717 CHAPTERS 


Expenditures for year July 1, 1954-June 30, 1955: $87,539,503 


TWO-THIRDS 
0] ie £018) 
RED CROSS 
DOLLARS 

GO DIRECTLY 

FOR 
SERVICES TO 
ARMED FORCES 
AND VETERANS, 
DISASTER SERVICES, 
AND THE 
BLOOD PROGRAM 


Junior Red Cross —3% 
Other 
Community Projects —1% 


Public Information —2% 


Supervision, 
Planning and —13% 
Administration 


$35,696,464 

For service to the 
Armed Forces and 
veterans 


$7,195,255 

For relief operations in 
300 disasters prior to 
the Eastern floods 


$12,615,008 
For collection of 
2,210,000 pints of blood 


$5,740,003 

For free training to 
1,947,300 in First Aid, 
Water Safety and 
Home Nursing. 


Service and Financial 
Assistance to Chapters 


Membership Campaign 
Supplies and Expense 





(Including Accounting, 
Auditing and Personnel) 





An annual report showing in detail how your 
dollars are spent is available on request to 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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NITROPARAFFINS —a group of broadly useful chemicals, 
are now in full commercial production by Commercial 
Solvents Corporation. This new chemical family, 

the result of years of study and investigation, promises 
to create entirely new chemical horizons. 





Future possibilities can be foreseen by current 
successful applications. A recent symposium 
conducted by Commercial Solvents revealed 
these striking uses: 


© Superior emulsifier for cosmetics 


Ingredient for longer-lasting, shinier 
floor waxes 


OEE ne 


Plasticizers that resist alkali corrosion 


Additive for brighter, faster dyes 
for synthetic fibers 


Fuels needing no oxygen for combustion 


Essential reaction-stopper in producing 
synthetic rubber 


Experienced technical assistance is available 
to show you how the nitroparaffins and 
their versatile derivatives can be used to 
improve your present products or 

to create new products. For information 

or samples, call or write our 

local sales office. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


beast 


FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


PETROCHEMICALS - Commercial Solvents Corporation - BIOCHEMICALS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 260 MADISON AVENUE, NFW YORK 16, NEW YORK 





